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RAY experience as a photographer has 
a) been different from that usually 
| described; and whether it would 
| be valuable or harmful to prospec- 
=a) tive aspirants, I am not certain. A 
record of it will have the advantage of cheer- 
fulness, at least, for my experience has been singu- 
larly devoid of difficulties or discouragements. 
The elementary photographic processes are 
simple and obvious, and of the woes of the ama- 
teur, as described in photographic literature, I 
have known little. 

I have been an enthusiastic photographer for 
thirty-six years, beginning in 1882, when dry- 
plates were introduced; and to-day the joy of 
developing a plate is as keen as then. I have 
always had a love of art, with some powers of ex- 
pression, and turned to photography as a simple 
and quick method of record. This was applied 
earlier in my experience to landscape-work at 
home and in Europe, and later to portraits, in 
which children’s pictures have perhaps become 
my specialty, the most fascinating branch of 
photography that exists. 

Although I have made thousands of pictures 
in nearly every field, illustrated several books, 
with accompanying requirements of copying, 
enlarging, and composite printing, I have abso- 
lutely no theoretical or scientific knowledge of 
photography! I do not know the rudiments of 
optics or chemistry as applied to the art. I do 
not know the difference between an “‘anastigmat”’ 
and a “rapid rectilinear” lens. I am ignorant 
of the composition of the chemicals I use. I 
never used a ray-filter or color-screen in my life, 
yet have made what are considered rarely beau- 
tiful sky- and cloud-negatives on ordinary slow 
plates, with a single lens stopped down almost 
to a pin-hole. I have seldom found ‘double- 
coated”’ or non-halation plates necessary, and 
*‘orthochromatic” is only a long word to me. 
What an “equivalent focus” is, to me is un- 
known, and I do not know a bromide from a sul- 
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phate. But I can make pictures eagerly sought 
after, and which have time and again taken first 
prizes in exhibitions, and which, as the work of 
a “semi-professional,”” command good prices. 

Now, of course, the obvious question is, how 
is this done? First, by the use of plain common 
sense or good judgment; second, by a fair amount 
of manual dexterity, or ability to use the arms 
below the elbows, which many people do not 
possess; and third, and last, and most important: 
sticking to one lens, one plate, and one printing 
medium. I cannot emphasize this too strongly. 

In place of trying everything and not getting 
acquainted with or accustomed to any tool or 
process, get one lens and learn everything it will 
do and what it will not do, so that you know its 
working-capacity as you know your own eyes. 
So with plate and printing-paper; stick to one 
brand; learn its possibilities and limitations, root 
and branch. Any old lens will do. I use a 
camera with a bellows-extension of two feet, 
and for landscape-work I unscrew the back lens 
of any double lens, using the single lens with its 
long focus, thus getting big, strong results. 
Never mourn the loss of a wide angle; what you 
get will more than compensate the lack of in- 
clusion. My experience is that, except for por- 
traits and interiors, a double lens is an abomina- 
tion, making the insignificant, characterless pict- 
ures usually seen. Even for portraits, where 
speed does not count, nothing will make a better 
picture than a long-focus single lens. To judge 
of this see the picture called “Harry” on page 
176. This was made with the rear lens of my 
Voigtlinder Euryscope, with a focus of twenty 
inches from lens to ground-glass. 

In portrait-making, the matters of posing and 
lighting are art, and require either serious study or 
a natural ability. No one is competent to at- 
tempt this otherwise. Mere optical or chemical 
manipulation may be readily acquired, but true 
artistic feeling, absolutely necessary here, is usu- 
ally inborn—it is not, and cannot be made. 












































The remark is often heard, ““You must have 
a very fine lens to do such work!” Rubbish! 
An expert will make a fine picture with any lens, 
but what the successful photographer does have, 
is good judgment, experience, and the absolute 
knowledge of his tools. With this knowledge, 
there is no experimenting, no uncertainty, no 
doubt. Judgment comes in, first, in viewing 
your subject, and deciding if it is photographable. 
There are limits to what a camera can do, and 
it is useless to waste plates on the impracticable 
or the impossible. Second, to decide when it can 
be done to the best advantage, and, third, how 
it can be done. These points settled, the usual 
manipulation only remains. Either you 
make the photograph or you cannot. 

Snap-shot-photography does not appeal to me. 
It is too easy. I do not feel that I deserve credit 
for such purely mechanical action. The - ele- 
ment of luck enters too largely. I would rather 
make one serious effort, get one studied result, 
than to “snap” fifty pictures. I am jealous of 
my process. I love it, and want to make as 
much of itasI can. Ido not wish to do it easily. 
In landscape-work, what greater joy is there than 
to set up your 8 by 10 camera, and compose and 
study and work up your picture leisurely on the 
ground-glass? Make it perfect—take all day, or 
several days and study your subject in all its 
aspects, and when you come to the exposure, 
there will be no uncertainty—your old reliable 
lens and plate will do their part, and you will 
have a picture! 

In developing, no tank for me! Here again, I 
enjoy my process so, I do not want to make it 
quick and easy. I wish to enjoy every stage of 
my work. If there is any greater pleasure than 
to develop, in a tray, a perfectly focused and per- 
fectly timed plate, I do not know what it is. 
To slowly build it up, detgrmining its proper 
density, and when it is rich and “ripe,” putting 
it into the washing-water and hypo, and, later, 
to hold it up to the light and view “another 
masterpiece” with bated breath! What true 
lover of photography would be willing to forego 
this pleasure? 

In developing, I never modified a solution in 
my life. The carefully apportioned — stock- 
developers of the Eastman Kodak Company 
never fail me. In fact, I attribute much of my 
success to the absolute reliability of these prod- 
ucts, plates, developers, intensifiers, fixing-baths 
From beginning to end, 


can 


and printing-processes. 
eliminate all uncertainty, guess-work and ex- 
perimenting, know what you are doing, and know 
beforehand what you are going to do. 

I know nothing of modern lenses. I use one 
lens, an old Voigtlinder Euryscope, No. 2, 


with stops which drop in a slit in the tube, and 
a leather cap on the end. No focal-plane shutter 
there! But it does the trick, as twenty-four 
albums of some three thousand beautiful Platino- 
type pictures, ranging from 8 by 10 size down, 
will show. Several of them are reproduced in 
the following pages. 

To sum up, I have, in my photographic expe- 
rience confined myself to perhaps a limited field. 
Photography includes a wide range of possible 
achievements, any of which may be developed 
to wonderful and beautiful results. Instan- 
taneous work, use of diffused auto- 
chromes, enlargements from small negatives, the 
different printing 
bromoil and carbon, all have endless possibilities 
in the hands of specialists, whose work thrills 
us with the wonder of it. The one point I have 
tried to emphasize in this paper, and which will 
give it its only value, is for the average worker, 
the amateur especially, to confine himself to one 
branch, and in that branch aim at absolute 
mastery; admire the other fellow’s work, and 
do your own level best in yours! 


lenses, 


processes, gum-bichromate, 


Airplane-Photography 


Tue author of an account of a photograpic 
school, the pupils of which wear the garb of the 
Royal Flying Corps, expresses the view that 
the magnificent the military aerial 
photographers do not seem to enjoy the pub- 
licity they deserve, and that if the public were 
awake to the significance of their achievements, 
the authors would have the thanks of a grateful 
country. In a sense, this is right enough, and 
the heroes of the air-plane and camera deserve 
our admiration and our gratitude. But if it is 
true of the photographers in the air-service 
whose work, at any rate, has lent itself from 
its nature to very wide publicity in the press, 
how far more is it true of that of thousands of 
others who are giving their lives for England, 
just as bravely, in less spectacular ways. The 
popular press, in its yearnings for the sensational 
and the novel, publishes columns about the 
wireless operator sticking to his post in his cabin 
on deck, but ignores the engineers and stokers 
down in the depths of the vessel, working just 
as heroically and with far less hope of life. As 
we read the deeds of those who are more or less 
in the limelight, we do well to think of the many 
brave men whose achievements and sacrifices 
are no less great because their story has to remain 
untold. [Although this paragraph is printed 
in Photography, an English cotemporary, it is 
just as applicable to the courageous photographers 
of American airplanes.—Ep1Tor.] 
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The Velvet that Rubbed Off 


MICHAEL 


HHEN Stacy got the tip that the 

Antler Lodge intended to hold 

its twenty-fifth anniversary ban- 

quet in Olympic Hall, he ran all 

the way back to the studio with 
the good news. 

**Here’s our up a 
fortune,” were the words with which he greeted 
Collins, his partner, as he burst into the room. 

“More detail; more detail,’ said Collins, 
who was so wrapped up in camera-work that he 
even spoke in photographic terms. 

“T have just been given the advance in- 
formation that the Antler Lodge is going to run 
a banquet at Olympic Hall in a few days,” 
Stacy explained excitedly. 

“Develop it; develop it,” 
‘it’s still underexposed.” 

“All right, here’s the thing in a 
Stacy continued impatiently. ‘I’ve 


chance to clean young 


Collins 


urged; 
nutshell,” 
obtained 


permission from the superintendent of the hall 
to make a flashlight-photograph of the affair. 
Do you get what that means? 
over four hundred people present and, con- 
servatively speaking, at least half of that num- 


There will be 


ber will buy a dollar-photograph. The first ten 
pictures we sell cover our expenses; the balance 
is velvet, my boy, nice, soft, easy velvet.” 

*“Why the outlay of the ten dollars?’’ Collins 
inquired. 

“I tipped the superintendent a five-spot for 
the exclusive rights,” Stacy enumerated. ‘‘The 
flashpowder, plates, paper and mounts will 
cost us another five. There’s the ten, but that 
investment will grow so fast it will make the 
fabled bean-stalk look like a century-plant.” 

“Certainly sounds good,”’ Collins had to admit, 
“and if we only have such a short time to 
prepare, let’s get right to work.” 

The next two days, accordingly, were busy 
ones. The boys cleaned up their old flash- 
lamp, repaired the bellows and dusted the lens 
of the 11 x 14 camera they intended to use and 
made the darkroom ready for quick developing 
and printing. 

At seven o'clock on the night of the banquet 
both partners started out for Olympic Hall. 
Collins staggered under the weight of a large 
case containing the camera and plates, and 
Stacy followed up in the rear with the flash- 
apparatus and an eight-foot tripod. 

Olympic Hall was situated about 
blocks from the studio, and before two of these 


twelve 


GROSS 


had been traversed Collins halted dead in his 
tracks. “I guess we ought to stop down a 
little and take a long exposure,” he said, with 
a gasp. “This imitation of a delivery-truck 
leaving the stable does not appeal to me at all.” 

“Suppose we hail a taxi,” 
“It will cost only a couple of dollars and there’s 
enough velvet in the job to allow for it.” 

Collins assented willingly and they signaled 
the first empty taxi that passed. They loaded 
in their paraphenalia and were about to follow 
when the chauffeur, who had up to now stood 
by silently, stopped them with a restraining 
gesture. 

“As a taxi this car is open to engagements,” 
he said, ‘“‘but I draw the line at converting it 


Stacy suggested. 


into a moving-van.” 

Collins was about to argue the point, when 
Stacy whispered to him: “Offer the fellow 
an extra dollar; the job can easily stand it.” 

The added inducement mollified the chauffeur 
immediately and the ‘‘gold-dust twins” entered 
the taxi, mentioned their destination and 
started off. They arrived at the hall in quick 
time only to find that but a few of the club- 
members had assembled. 

“Tm glad we’re early, though,” Stacy said; 
it will give us plenty of time to make our 
preparations.” And it seemed that plenty of 
time was exactly what they needed. First, 
Stacy made the discovery that the eight-foot 
tripod he had lugged along was too short. He 
confided his trouble to the superintendent who 
immediately said he could obtain the loan of a 
twelve-foot ladder—for a dollar, cash in advance. 

“Give it to him,” Collins ordered. ‘“‘We 
can afford it.” And Stacy did. 

The ladder was immediately produced, set 
in position and the camera placed so as to com- 
mand a sweeping view of the tables. The 
next move was to prepare the flash. Collins 
dusted the lamp, adjusted the sparking-cup, 
poured in the powder and said he was ready. 

By this time the hall was almost filled. Stacy 
had just climbed to the top of the ladder to 
focus the camera, when a short, stout man, 
rigged out with medals like the pictures of the 
Kaiser, ran towards the boys waving his hands. 
“Stop! stop!” he cried. “‘You can’t take a 
flashlight now. The whole place will get smoked 
up and choke the speakers. You'll have to wait 
until the speech-making is over.” 

Collins argued himself blue in the face trying 
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IN “OLE VIRGINNY’ 


to convince the dressed-up major-domo that the 
flash was absolutely smokeless; but that worthy 
remained adamant and there was nothing to do 
but abide by his decision. 

“TI certainly hope they finish the speechifying 
sarly,”’ Stacy said. ‘“‘Remember, we've got to 
hustle back to the studio after we take the 
flash, develop the plate, make a print and then 
get back here in time to show it.” 

But the boys were destined for a long wait. 
The banquet was evidently run on the principle 
that a speech with each course would not prove 
as tiresome to the diners as would a wholesale 
delivery of oratory at the end, and it was almost 
midnight before Collins succeeded in getting 
permission to shoot off the flash. By this time, 
too, the guests, though in good spirits from 
“good spirits,” were rather scary, and when the 
flash went off fully half of them jumped up in 
their seats in fright. Stacy, noting this, decided 
to try another shot. ‘‘Fill up that lamp again,” 
he said to Collins, who rather hesitated. 
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“You know flashpowder costs money,” Collins 
grumbled. “It takes about a dollar's worth of 
the stuff to make a decent flash and the plates 
cost a half dollar each.” 

“Don’t talk to me about 
dollars,” Stacy retorted sharply, ““when we stand 
to make a couple of hundred by getting this 
photograph right.” 

Awed by this statement, Collins hastily filled 
up the lamp again, Stacy inserted another 
plate and off went the second flash. This 
time the group remained scare-proof and Collins 


dollars and _ half 


expressed himself as being satisfied. 
Now followed a nightmare of action. 

to the lateness of the hour, another taxi was 

commandeered to hustle the boys back to the 


Owing 


studio. Once there, Stacy hurried into the 
darkroom to develop the plate. Collins, in the 
meanwhile, prepared the alcohol drying-bath, got 
out the electric fan by which the negative was to 
be dried and then prepared to make the print. 

In ten minutes the plates were out of the hypo 
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HARRY 


and under the water-tap. Ten minutes later the 
best one of the two was drying; and at half 
past one, or exactly forty minutes from the 
time they had entered the studio, a black and 
white print from the negative was ready. 

“There’s no use scrimping at this stage of the 
game,” Collins said, as they started back for 
Olympic Hall. 
to spend money to make money.” 

So the return trip was also made by taxi; 
but even then the boys found, on arriving at the 
hall, that the affair was about over and the 
people were beginning to leave. It 
possible to go from diner to diner and Stacy 
hurriedly summoned the superintendent to find 
out if there was not a table handy that he 
could set up in the hall. Fortunately, the 
superintendent knew of just the table they 
wanted and could get it—for a dollar. 

Collins was wearing a hole in his pocket from 
digging into it so often; but Stacy assured him 


“In this business you've got 


was im- 
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that this was the last touch and he passed over 
the bill. When the table came, Stacy placed it 
in a point of vantage and then took up his 
place behind it. Collins, meanwhile, mingled 
with the crowd and directed their attention 
towards his partner. 

“Get a beautiful picture of the banquet, show- 
ing everyone present,” Stacy shouted, as two 
men approached the table, arm in arm. “Just 
leave your name and address and the finished 
photograph will be delivered at your home.” 

The men picked up the proof, looked at it 
closely, and then laid it back on the table. 
“Dandy picture, isn’t it?’ remarked the first 
“Certainly is,” the 


companion. 
other agreed warmly with hearty approval. 


one to his 
“How many can I put each of you down 
for?” Stacy asked. 
“You couldn’t give me one,” 
“Tve a garret full of banquet-pictures now 
that I never even look at.” 


came the answer. 
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SUNSET FROM FARM-BRIDGE 


“Same here,” answered the other. ‘I’ve 
been using mine lately to keep down the high 
cost of heating.” 

The two moved on, to make room for others, 
who also came to look but who only at rare 
intervals remained to buy, each having his own 
pet excuse for not doing so. One had been 
under the balcony when the picture was taken; 
a second had turned his back at the psycholog- 
ical moment; a third did not like the way his 
hair had been parted, and so it went. The hall 
was rapidly becoming empty when a portly, 
white-haired gentleman approached the table, 
scrutinized the picture carefully and then said, 
a trifle thickly: “‘Thish is the besht picture 
I’ve ever seen. Make me up a dozen of them.” 

“They are a dollar each,” Stacy said, thinking 
the remark would bring the quantity down in a 
hurry. 

Instead, the old gentleman merely remarked: 
“Oh, is that all they cost? Then you had better 
put me down for two dozen.” 

Stacy took the name and address and promised 
to deliver the pictures the following evening. 
After this feast of plenty, there came a stretch 
of famine and it was a half hour before Stacy 


made another sale. When the hall was finally 
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cleared the boys counted up the net result of the 


venture. Including the two-dozen sale to the 
one customer exactly seventy-four pictures had 
been ordered. 

“That estimate you made the night we got 
this tip needs a little intensifying,” Collins said, 
as he scanned the list. “It doesn’t look as 
though there will be enough velvet in this job 
to make a _ pin-cushion.” 

“Nonsense,” Stacy said. “Our cost has been 
exactly thirty dollars and we've sold seventy- 
four dollars worth of photographs. That leaves 
forty-four dollars for the night’s work.” 

“Isn’t it lucky we came so near to the two- 
hundred you originally estimated we would 
make,” Collins said. 

The next day was spent in making up the 
seventy-four photographs and that evening the 
boys started out to deliver. They got rid of the 
first six prints in short order, receiving a dollar 
for each. Then they struck a snag—or rather, 
a repudiation. The seventh man they called on 
absolutely refused to take a picture, swearing 
by all that was holy that he never ordered it, 
and if he had ordered it he was not sober at the 
time, and if he was not sober at the time he could 
not be held responsible. This was a little 
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disheartening; but the worst was yet to come. 
The next five calls brought four similar repudia- 
tions. The event that capped the climax, how- 
ever, and drove the boys into deep despair, was 
when the man who had ordered the two dozen 
prints, and whose twenty-four dollars would 
have put them ahead of the game, disclaimed 
all knowledge of the transaction and refused to 
buy even one photograph. 

“There was surely some velvet in that job,” 
Collins groaned, as the boys landed back in the 
studio, tired, disheartened and financially dis- 
rupted. ‘Especially,’ he went on_ bitterly, 


“for the janitor of the Olympic Hall and the 
taxi-drivers. Well! Why don’t you say some- 
thing?” he demanded of Stacy. For a moment, 
Stacy remained in deep thought. 

“Tm just wondering,” Stacy answered, 
dreamily, ‘““what the fellow who gave me the 
tip meant when he said: ‘Don’t thank me for 
tipping you off, old man, I’m glad to give you 
the information for nothing.’”’ 

“It was worth exactly what he charged for 
it,’ Collins said, “‘and as a discoverer of velvet, 
Stacy, your power of perception is like a sieve— 


full of holes.” 


Tanks for the Photography of Objects in Fluids 


CORRESPONDENT recently made 
reference to the problem of photo- 
graphing an egg floating in water 
in an ordinary tumbler. In that 
case, of course, the tumbler acted 
like a cylindrical lens, and distorted the egg 
very violently. Work of this kind requires a 
plane-sided tank, such as is seldom at hand, 
and not readily procurable when wanted. 


In fact, it is in any case difficult to get one made 


with sufficiently good glass to be perfectly satis- 
factory for photographic purposes, unless one is 
prepared to pay a very high price; a great deal 
more than the real value of the glass required, 
which is itself a fairly stiff item. If, how- 
ever, the photographer likes to buy the glass 
himself there is no very great difficulty to do the 
rest of the work, though, until one has tried, the 
making of a water-tight glass-sided tank seems a 
task of considerable difficulty. Only two sides 
need be of glass; the other two sides and the 
bottom can be of wood, but it is as well to fix 
narrow strips along the top of the two glass- 
sides to render the whole construction more 
rigid. Close-grained pieces of wood—hard wood 
is preferable—should be selected, and cut 
accurately to size, so that each of the three 
pieces has dead parallel sides and_ perfectly 
square angles. These are fitted together with 
screws, and when one is satisfied that all is 
correct—that is, that the joints are as close as 
they can be, and the open sides all in one plane 
so that glass can lie flat against all three pieces 
the whole is unscrewed and put together again 
with water-tight joints and careful workman- 
ship, thus making a very serviceable tank. 

For this fitting-process we want two things, 
both easily obtained and cheap; some asphalt- 


solution and some marine glue, or “‘Chatterton’s”’ 
cement. These can be obtained at chemical 
dealers, but of the two cements we prefer Chat- 
terton, as it is rather more convenient to handle, 
being sold in sticks. The glue is usually sold in 
boxes, and to get it out we have to warm the box 
in front of a fire until the cement becomes plastic 
enough to be pulled out in strips. While soft it 
is readily rolled into sticks, in which form it is 
most easy to use. The wood is painted all over 
with two coats of asphalt, having first been 
warmed sufficiently to ensure its dryness. When 
these coats are dry, it is warmed up again and 
some hot cement, first heated close to the fire 
or in a Bunsen or spirit-flame, is then spread 
along the parts that come into contact to form 
the joints. The cement can be spread evenly 
with a hot knife blade. While the cement 
is soft the parts are put together and screwed up, 
heating the joint strongly before the final tighten- 
ing up of the screws. A hot knife will then 
remove or smooth off any cement that exudes 
from the joints, and can also be used to fill 
up the sharp inner angle between sides and 
bottom of tank with a little extra cement. The 
cement can be picked up on a hot knife and ap- 
plied just like putty, and this is one of the easiest 
ways to apply it. 

Glazing the sides is the next operation, to 
facilitate which we prefer to provide rebates 
so that the glass will fit in as it does in a window 
or picture-frame. If one is a good enough 
carpenter the rebates can be cut, if not they can 
be built up with narrow slips. In the former 
case, they must, of course, be cut before the wood 
is put together, and in the latter we need fairly 
thick wood, an inch thick, say, to provide room 
for them on the edges. If built-up rebates are 
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used, the strips must be prepared and be ce- 
mented and screwed up just like the main joints. 
So far a couple of shillings will probably repre- 
sent the outlay, but the glass will cost a good 
deal more than this, since it is necessary to use 
the best quality colorless plate-glass. The kind 
of plate-glass specially adopted for enlarging- 
easels will serve. It must, of course, be cut to 
fit the tank-sides exactly. Incidentally, we may 
note that this kind of glass is exceptionally easy 
to cut, so if the operator possesses a diamond 
he can do the cutting himself without mishap. 
The method of fixing the glass in the rebates is 
similar to that of glazing a window-frame, with 
the exceptions that we use cement instead of 
putty, and a hot knife in place of the usual 
putty-knife. The rebate is coated neatly with a 
bed of cement, and also the edge of the glass, 
then the latter, after a good warming in front 
of the fire, is pressed firmly into the rebate. By 
keeping the whole thing warm and continuing 
the pressure a close joint can be obtained, 
and the glass can be held down by sprigs in 
glazier’s fashion. The outside angle between 
glass and wood is then filled with cement, again 
in glazier’s fashion, with the aid of the hot knife. 
The other side of the tank being treated simi- 
larly, the job is finished and we are possessed of 
a tank that is as reliable and efficient as any- 
thing we could have purchased for three times the 
price. Those who shirk the cutting of rebates, 
or who have not wood thick enough for the method 
of building up rebates which we have described, 
‘an adopt either of two other expedients. They 
can fix slips outside the ends and underneath 
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the bottom of the tank so as to form rebates 
by projection, or they can cut the glass the_full 
size of tank and after cementing it on, hold,it in 
place by metal angle-strips, also coated with ce- 
ment and screwed to the wood. 

The glass-sides need not be secured to the 
horizontal strips that join the tank-ends at the 
top—that is to say, each glass really wants to be 
cemented only on three sides. If we use thick, 
hard, sound wood, large tanks can be constructed 
in this fashion at comparatively very small cost, 
and a very material advantage is the fact that we 
can make tanks of any size and proportion that 
may be convenient, though our choice is very 
limited if we rely on purchasing what we re- 
quire. This is a very good point to remember. 

Tanks such as these are eminently useful to 
photographers who have a taste for experimental 
photography, as well as to those who wish to study 
aquatic plants or creatures, and they are also of 
great value to lecturers demonstrating optical 
phenomena. For these last purposes a_ tank 
with four glass-sides is generally most desirable, 
but this is a type by no means easy to make. It 
is, however, quite a simple matter to insert some 
small windows in the wooden ends of a tank 
such as we have described, all that is necessary 
being to cut a hole through the wood, build up 
a rebate around it, and cement in a piece of glass. 
In such a case the glass should be on the inside 
of the tank-end, and should be fitted before the 
tank as a whole is put together. If a sloping 
end is given to the tank it becomes easy to 
illustrate total reflection from the surface of the 
water.—British Journal of Photography. 
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How to Make an Inexpensive Weighing-Scale 


H. L. PETERSON 


SEQINE of the things lacking most often 
from the equipment of an amateur 
photographer, is a scale that will 
weigh small quantities of chemicals. 
Fom the standpoint of economy 
alone, there is probably no more important 
omission. 

Only a few moments with pencil and paper will 
disclose that the “‘ready-mixed” chemicals cost 
more than five times as much as 
they can be bought for in bulk and 
prepared at home. A scale will 
pay for itself in a very short time. 
This is particularly true when the 
amateur can make a scale himself 
that will answer every purpose, very 
sasily and at virtually no cash- 
outlay. 

The scale I am about to describe 
is one that I, myself, have used for 
some time with entire success. You 
will note from the drawing that it 
is extremely simple. Its sensitive- 
ness depends on two things viz.: 
the size of the wire from which the 
spring is made and the diameter of 
the coils. 
ness can be obtained by varying 
these two factors. For ordinary 
photographic purposes, a scale that 
is sensitive to 4 grain will fulfil all 
requirements. The specifications 
given are for such a scale. 

The base, six by ten inches, is 
made from any convenient piece of 
one-inch material. A mortise is 
cut in one of the ten-inch edges, 
one inch deep and one inch either 
side of the center, thus making 
a notch two inches wide and 
one inch deep. This mortise is 
to receive the upright—also made 
from inch-material—two inches 
wide and twenty-four inches long. 
This upright is fastened. securely 
to the base by means of two-inch 
wood-screws, and care should be 
taken to have these parts square 
other as this is most important. 

A gauge-strip is prepared next by laying out 
on a sheet of good-grade paper, a rectangle one 
inch wide and fourteen inches long. Inside 
this rectangle draw cross-lines very carefully 








Any degree of sensitive- 








to each 








and accurately, one sixteenth of an inch apart, 
and make every fifth line a little longer than the 
others. This will give you two hundred and 
twenty-five sub-divisions. Number these sub- 
divisions, beginning at the top, with zero; place 
figures opposite only every fifth line thus: 5, 
10, 15, ete. After the strip is completed, cut it 
out and fasten it to the upright with paste or 
dry-mounting tissue so that the bottom of the 
strip will come within one inch of 
the base. 

The coil or spring is the most 
important part of the scale. It 
is made from No. 30 
Take a smooth round 
other similar object one inch in 


steel-wire. 
stick or 


diameter. Around this, wind the 
wire very carefully and_ closely 
until you have laid on twenty- 


Leave about three 
inches of straight wire at each end 
for mounting. Be very careful to 
hold the coil tight when you are 
winding, until it is completed or 
it will get away from you and you 
will have to do it all over again. 
When the winding is completed, 
withdraw the stick used as a core 
and finish one of the straight ends 
into an eyelet and the other into a 
carefully made hook. 

The completed spring is hung 
by the eyelet to a support made 
from a piece of heavy iron-wire 
about eighteen inches long, bent 
into the shape the 
diagram and fastened to the up- 
right by means of an eye-bolt so 
that it may be raised or lowered 
as may be necessary in the adjust- 
ment later. 

The scale-pan is made from a 
sheet of thin aluminum 23 by 23 
inches, with the center slightly 
dish shaped by beating it with 
a hammer. The pan is hung to 
the hook on the lower end of 
the spring by means of silk threads fastened 
punched in each corner. To the 
fastened a pointer made from 
aluminum, about an _ inch 
This pointer serves as an 
scale and can be fastened 


five windings. 


shown in 


in holes 
scale-pan is 
a tiny strip of 
and a half long. 
indicator on the 
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to the scale-pan by shellac or dry-mounting 
tissue with very little difficulty. 

When all is completed and put together it is 
necessary first to stabilize the spring. This is 
done by depressing the scale-pan to the base- 
board and holding it there for a moment. This 
is repeated several times until it is found that the 
“stretch” is taken out and the pointer always 
returns to the same point as soon as the pan is 
released, As soon as this has been done suc- 
cessfully several times, raise or lower the wire- 
support until the pointer rests over zero. 

The scale can be used in two ways. The 
first method is to obtain a set of weights con- 
taining those you are most likely to use such as 
1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100 grain and 1, 2, 4, dram. 
To use the scale: put into the scale-pan the 
weights of the quantity you wish to weigh 
and note the exact point to which the pointer 
on the scale-pan is depressed. Take out the 
weights and put in the chemical until the 
pointer is brought down to the same point as 
before and you will have the desired quantity of 
chemical for the work in hand. 

The Second Method: borrow a few weights of 
known weight in grains or if this is not possible 
ordinary coins can be used with very satisfactory 
results if new or nearly new coins are used. The 
common coins usually weigh about as follows: 


Sharp or 
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denounced in the most sweeping manner all 
photographs that were not as critically sharp 
in every part as the optician’s art could make 
them; whereas there were others who heaped 
proud scorn upon all that were not characterized 
by general blur. The controversy has died 
down; we have come to recognize that, as usual, 
the right course lay between the two extremes, 
and that diffusion of focus is a very valuable 
tool in the hands of the pictorial worker; but, 
like most other tools, is one with which it is the 
easiest possible thing to cut one’s fingers. 

It is now recognized that it may sometimes 
happen that we can obtain all the help which 
diffusion might give us, and still have a picture 
of pin-point definition in every part; whereas, 
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With this method it is necessary to adjust the 
sensitiveness of the spring to the markings on the 
scale. This requires a few moments’ testing 
as follows: after the scale has been stabilized, 
as before described, and the pointer set at zero, 
put into the scale-pan one of the test-weights. 
Take a dime for example. This should depress 
the pointer to 40. If it does not register this 
much, increase the diameter of one or two of the 
windings in the spring. If it registers too much, 
decrease the diameter of one of the windings until 
the pointer does register on the gauge-strip the 
exact number that you have grains-weight in the 
pan. With the particular size of wire and diam- 
eter of winding already given, but little adjust- 
ment will be found necessary. This scale will 
weigh from 3 grain to } ounce. Whenever a 
larger quantity is used, weigh twice or more 
times. If the suggestions made above are fol- 
lowed, either method of using the scale will be 
found entirely satisfactory. The completed 
scale need not cost more than a quarter of a 
dollar and it will be found very serviceable. 


Diffused? 


in other cases, it may be necessary to resort 
to drastic blurring to attain one’s end. 

Photographers in this country, as a whole, 
seem to have agreed tacitly amongst them- 
selves to take each case on its merits, and neither 
to condemn nor to praise a picture because it is 
sharp or blurred, but only because the method 
adopted does or does not accomplish its object. 
It is only now and then that we hear any echo 
of the distant contest. 

Beginners, as a rule, find it hard to understand 
how blurry photographs can come in for praise 
at all. In the earliest stages of one’s photo- 
graphic career, one of the difficulties to be en- 
countered is getting a sharp picture, and it is 
natural to look upon one that is not sharp as 
defective. There is nothing extraordinary in 


this, and until one can obtain at will a negative 
of perfect definition in all its parts, it is unwise 
to hold up any other ideal before one’s eyes. 
But a time comes in the natural evolution of 
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what may be called the advanced worker, at which 
he realizes that sharpness may fail to give him 
what he wants, and that diffusion of focus may 
do so. He sees beauties where the non-photog- 
rapher and the beginner may only see defects; 
and, thanks to the absence of anything like the 
two camps which at one time existed, he is not 
now tempted to take sides, one way or the 
other. He takes a neutral position. 

The effect of this dying down of any antago- 
nism is seen at the leading exhibitions, where 
sharp and fuzzy pictures hang side by side, 
and are viewed with impartiality by all but a 
very few. Now and again, a bigot on one side 
or the other may arise and denounce what 
he does not approve; but, generally speaking, 
the work is regarded here with a broad-minded 
tolerance. 

This same tolerance appears to be extended 
in the United States; but, to judge from the 
illustrations which appear in_ the _ principal 
photographic magazines over there at present, 
there is a much more general predilection for a 
distinct form of fuzziness than has ever existed 
in the United Kingdom. The uncorrected, or 
partly-corrected, lens, by means of which a pe- 
culiar type of definition is given, seems to be 
quite the rage; and one can pick up a beautifully 
printed monthly from across the Atlantic in 
which every picture has this strange character- 
istic. The effect is successful enough at times; 
but, employed in season and out of season, some- 
times for the most unsuitable subjects, it is hardly 
to be commended. 

Lenses of this character, of which the Dall- 
meyer-Bergheim is perhaps the best known—in 
Great Britain—have been used over here for many 
years; but they have never been in anything 
like general favor amongst _ picture-makers, 
and we doubt whether they ever will attain it. 
There is a kind of doubling of the image, which 
is sometimes met with when such lenses are used, 
which is a very different thing from mere dif- 
fusion, and is apt to have a rather irritating 
effect. It is most perceptible where a strongly 
marked highlight comes against a deep shadow, 








the double outlines being joined up by a fringe 
of diffusion. The effect so obtained is some- 
thing altogether different from that which 
is obtained when a corrected lens is used with 
a large aperture. With that, we have one 
plane sharply focused and the rest diffused. 
This method also has its disadvantages, which 
are very evident when a series of light spots 
are translated into a series of circles, as one 
sometimes sees. 

A method of diffusion which can often be ap- 
plied to portrait-work without either drawback 
is that in which matte celluloid, or even thin 
ground-glass, is interposed between the nega- 
tive and the print; but, in this case, the dif- 
fusion extends over every part of the picture 
alike. It is evident, therefore, that it cannot 
be used to emphasize one part of the subject 
and to suppress another. This must be done 
in the focusing of the original negative, or it 
cannot be done at all. But after this has been 
done, it is sometimes very useful to be able 
to soften down the whole of the definition a 
little by some such means as that mentioned. 
It is generally a mistake to use it on very small 
prints; but, for anything as large as half-plate, 
or over, it is a power that is not to be despised. 
Those who think of having recourse to it will 
find it helpful to have by them a set of examples. 
They may all be printed from the same nega- 
tive—one with a single sheet of celluloid inter- 
posed, one with two sheets, others with a thin 
piece of glass, with glass and bolting silk, glass 
and celluloid, and so on—that the different 
effects which are to be obtained can be seen. 

The printing should be done by diffused day- 
light, and preferably with a sheet of ground- 
glass laid upon the printing-frame; whereas, 
if it is to be done by artificial light, the frame 
should be kept well in motion during the ex- 
posure and one or more pieces of ground-glass 
put in front of the light. If this is not done, 
it will be found that the effect of the inter- 
posed glass or celluloid will not be regular; it 
may even be so slight as to be useless for the 


subject in hand.—Photography. 
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Flashlight-Work for the Amateur 
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WHE popular conception of flash- 
lights, in general, is a_ glaring 
Se Y4%~\| expanse of white paper, accentuated 


Bee) here and there—mostly there 


fea) with stygian shadows; the human 












oe if any, having ghastly, corpse-like 
expressions, or eyelids glued tight together to 


escape the expected flash. Most of the flash- 
lights made by newspaper-photographers come 
under this classification: partly on account of 
the contrast needed for reproduction, and 
partly on account of the strong developing- 
solution used, this making for harshness. How- 
ever, the contrasty result, that would be an 
abomination in a well-printed magazine, tones 
down greatly in the newspaper, owing to the 
coarse half-tone screen, poor ink and general 
hurry-up methods all around. The amateur 


has everything in his favor -in the making 
of flashlight-pictures—especially so, in the 
reproduction of them, in the photo-magazines, 
fine paper, good ink and splendid printing. 

Few flashlights are over-exposed, but many 
are over-developed. As a matter of fact, 
I cannot recall having seen one that would have 
been any the worse for a little additional powder. 
What we want to accomplish is full, generous 
exposure, with development, in a diluted solu- 
tion, and nothing answers this requirement like 
tank-development. The rule of ample exposure, 
to reduce contrast, holds doubly true in the case 
of flashlight-work. Don’t think that you will 
be unable to get density; by continuing develop- 
ment in the dilute solution, you will get the same 
density that you would in the normal developer— 
without the harsh contrasts. After some ex- 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 





periment, supplemented by the experience of 
different workers with whom I have come in 
contact, I have arrived at the conclusion that 
it makes little difference what developer is 


used; it is how it is used that determines the 
result. My own shortcomings with pyro, force 


me to the conclusion that too strong a solu- 
tion, or forcing was the cause of the dissatis- 
faction. It is the developer that we are used 
to, that we know the most about; therein lies 
the “‘miracle-working”’’ properties of that par- 
ticular agent. By studying the characteristics 
of the different reducing-agents and handling 
them accordingly, we find that one will do just 
what the other will do—it may take longer or 
shorter, that being virtually the only difference. 

It is absolutely necessary to have the lights 
burning in the room at the time of the flash; 
to turn out the lights and then fire the flash, has 
the same effect on the eyes that a locomotive- 
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headlight with its piercing glare would have. 
The result is that the pupils of the eyes are 
enlarged beyond normal to accommodate this 
rush of light, and the result is a ghastly stare. 
We are apt to forget that light is not going to 
travel around corners and projections; we need 
a reflector to lighten up the shadow-side of 
things; the amount of reflected light wanted will 


determine the size and distance that they 
should be placed from the object. 
Few flashlight-workers use an open flash, 


these days—not so much on account of the 
smoke and dirt, as the harshness caused by the 
unscreened flame. Where the light is diffused 
by a screen, and proper development is carried 
out, it should be difficult to tell the result from 
a daylight-exposure. As a matter of fact, you 
can get results from flashlight that could not 
be duplicated, with daylight. The flash is 
instantaneous—the period of maximum light- 
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FIRE! 


efficiency being estimated at from one thirtieth 
to one twentieth of a second, depending upon 
the make of powder used. 

There are many good flashlight-lamps and 
“guns” on the market. I use an electrically- 
operated flashlamp-bag, although when using 
a small hand-flashlamp, with a muslin or cheese- 
cloth diffuser, no difference in the result could 
be noticed, the electric flashlamp being the 
more convenient, is the only advantage. Any 
of the hand-lamps made in this country can be 
operated by a string which can be pulled by the 
foot, if necessary, leaving the hands free—for 
the sake of composition or action—if you would 
attempt self-portraiture. The lamp 
clamped on an elevated chair or other device; 
should be fairly high; the light falling at about 
a forty-five degree angle will be found the best 
for general purposes. Use a thin, white cloth 


can be 
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as a diffuser, placed about twelve inches before 
the powder, and a reflector or reflectors—some- 
times two are needed for special effects—and 
you are ready for attempt. Your limitations 
are bound only by your artistic ability. 

The Eastman Flash-Sheet is the nearest ap- 
proach to the diffused flash, of any flash-medium 
that I know of; this is a much slower light 
than powder and, in consequence, much softer; 
the only drawback being that it prohibits any 
action on the part of the subject. If this is of no 
consequence, the Flash-Sheets are all that could 
be desired. The illustration, ‘“‘Evening-Occu- 
pations,” was made ten years ago—the first 
flashlight I ever made. This was made with a 
No. 2 Eastman Flash-Sheet, placed on a drawing- 
board, to the left, and seven feet high. The 
print is full size of the negative, to show the 
overhead-light burning, as well as the two 
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A LITTLE RUMPUS IN COOK-HOUSE 





in the alcove, to the right. These softened the 
harshness that would have otherwise resulted. 
An excellent rule to follow would be to place 
the light about two-thirds of the height of the 
room; this will “average up” better than at a 
lower distance. 

The solution of your  flashlight-problems 
rests with yourself; before making the ex- 
posure, it is well to make a preliminary study 
of the conditions—the amount of light-absorbing 
material, such as carpets, wall-paper, etc. It 
stands to reason that a room with dark sur- 
roundings will require more powder, than one 
of a lighter tone. There is a gunon the market 


that operates the camera-shutter and the 
flash at the same time. Real action-pictures 
“an be made with this contrivance. But 


even with your ordinary equipment, you will 
be able to do “stunts” that you could never 
do indoors, with daylight. For instance: 
Character-studies, where the characterization 
depends entirely upon the facial expression; the 
exposure must be made like lightning—and 
flashlight does it. 

The illustration, “Beauty and The Beast,” 
is an example of the effectiveness of flashlight. 
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This would be impossible, indoors, with any 
other form of illumination that the amateur has 
at his command, without showing undesirable 
movement of the smoke. The flashlamp-bag 
in this case, was placed four feet to the left, 
and three feet to the rear; the object of this 
being to get part of the light back of the smoke 
and, at same time, to avoid lighting up the 
background much—same placed 
four feet to the rear. 

The illustration, “Fire! 
flash in a pie-pan, on the floor, in the basement. 
Don’t think that you will be able to do such 
things in a room, upstairs; not for a “repeat,” 
at any rate. You will see from these examples, 
that one is dependent -only upon originality, 
in getting many unusual effects. Remember 
that the flash is simply a beam of light, to be 
directed just as you want it. If you bear this 
always in mind, you will have captured the 
first trench! 

Two reflectors were used in making the 
picture, “A Little Rumpus In The Cook-House”’; 
you will notice that this approximates daylight- 
effects very closely. This article would be in- 
complete without special mention of suitable 


too being 


” was made with the 
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emulsions for flashlight-work. Flashlight being 
decidedly yellow, it acts as a color-filter, and 
on an orthochromatic—and particularly on a 
panchromatic plate—nearly full color-correction 
is obtained. You will also find that with either 
of these plates, less powder will be required 
than with the fastest black-and-white plate on 
the market. The reason for this is that the color- 
blind emulsion having no color-sensitiveness, is 
“held back” by the yellow rays of the flash, 
which is virtually minus the _highly-actinic 
violet and blue rays, contained in daylight. This 
makes the color-sensitive plate the faster, same 
as it would be in the case of late afternoon, 
when the light is usually decidedly yellow. 





Photographs 


Ai T is often surprising to find that an 
@) amateur photographer, whose ex- 
posures during each year must 
run perhaps to several hundreds, fre- 
§ quently has very few results that 
he can present to the attention of visitors in his 
own home. What he is able to show them 
may give a very poor and incorrect idea of the 
scope and quality of his work. Such a state of 
things is hardly satisfactory, and it is worth 
while to consider how it may be remedied. One 
thing that makes it worth while is the fact that 
so many people take a keen and intelligent in- 
terest in photographic prints provided thay are 
placed before them in an attractive form. 

The most unsatisfactory method of all is to 
produce a boxful of loose prints, many of them 
hasty and unsuccessful proofs, creased, curled 
and untrimmed. The experienced examiner 
may detect here and there the making of a good 
thing, but even he would be better pleased to 
find the good thing actually accomplished and 
complete. Indeed, a small collection of good 
things would give far more enjoyment than a 
large assortment of careless and slipshod prints. 

A suitable album that contains only careful 
productions is a great step forward. Even 
one of the stock varieties for slip-in prints of 
uniform size is attractive if the prints are of 
good quality and _ interesting subjects, 
pecially when they are of a size so small as 
to be inconvenient to handle and examine. Their 
appearance is greatly improved by the album- 
setting, and they will be appreciated still more 
if they are examined by the aid of a good reading- 
Still better, especially for prints of larger 






es- 


glass. 











A half-ounce box of powder “‘wasted’’—ap- 
parently—on “educational” ‘missionary ”’ 
work, to acquaint yourself with so-called dif- 
ficulties of flashlight, will do more to make 
you a master of this form of illumination than 
all the articles you may read. I can only 
suggest; it’s up to the individual to work 
out his own salvation or working-method; for 
as you well know, no work is so dependable upon 
the personal interpretation, as photography. 
And it is well so; were it otherwise, we would 
all do things alike; then there would be no 
exhibitions, nor any of these superb prize- 
competitions where each of us thinks that 
he is entitled to first prize! What? 


or 


in the Home 


size, are albums with plain leaves of a suitable 
tint, into which the photographs can be pasted. 
Such an album allows for prints of various sizes, 
and so gives an opportunity to trim down each 
print to its most appropriate size and shape. 

The amateur who makes enlargements natu- 
rally frames some of them for the decoration of 
his walls. But wall-space is limited, and there 
comes a time when he hesitates to enlarge even 
first-rate subjects because he has no room for 
more frames. At the most, he may go to the 
trouble of removing some of his present prints 
from their frames and replacing them with fresh 
ones. This is not only rather tiresome, but 
generally leads to wasting or discarding the 
deposed prints. 

Much is to be said in favor of a few frames, 
made to various useful sizes, and fitted in such 
a way that mounted prints may be readily 
inserted, removed and replaced. They are 
rather more trouble to make in the first instance; 
but they have great advantages, and a well- 
fitted slab back with turn-buttons to hold it in 
position is all that is really necessary. An 
excellent alternative been suggested, and 
should be within the powers of a careful ama- 
teur workman to execute. The rebate of the 
frame is lined with strips of plush, or similar 
material; a stout slab-back has one side covered 
with the same material cut sufficiently large 
to turn over the edges on to the back. The only 
difficulty is so to adjust the fit that the back not 
only presses down on the print as a sort of pad, 
but that it is securely and evenly gripped 
around the sides. The changing of a _ print 
with such a frame is a matter of only a few 
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moments. A couple of loops of tape may be 
attached at opposite ends of the back to facilitate 
pulling it out when required. 

There is another method of storing and ex- 
hibiting prints which, taken on the whole, is the 
best and most effective of all. It is especially 
appropriate for work of the best quality, and 
lends itself to all styles, sizes and subjects. 
This is simply the portfolio-method, as used 
in the case of drawings, etchings and prints, 
generally. Stiff cardboard mounts are not, as a 
rule, necessary. The so-called “art’’ mounting- 
papers answer admirably, as they may be ob- 
tained (in normal times at any rate) in suitable 
tints, and with smooth, rough, or “linen” sur- 
faces. Whatman paper is also excellent for the 
purpose. Of course, a simple scheme of multiple- 


mounting may be employed, although a narrow 
border tint is generally the most that is re- 
quired. 


A neat pencil line is sometimes better. 























Dry-mounting is perhaps the most effective 
style; but, in large sizes at any rate, this is not 
within reach of the amateur, unless he gets it 
done for him. Neither is it indispensable. 
It is generally quite sufficient to attach both 
prints and extra tints by their corners only, 
or, better still, by their top edges. Provided 
they are smooth and uncreased in the first 
instance, the prints will soon lie sufficiently flat 
after they have been shut up in the portfolio 
for a time. The occasional addition of a few 
select prints will soon produce a collection that 
may be shown to friends without feeling qualms 


as to its unworthiness and inadequacy. If the 
prints are of considerable size it is a great 


acquisition to add a portfolio-stand so that they 
may be viewed comfortably from the necessary 
distance; but prints on a smaller scale can be 
taken one by one and examined in the hand. 
L. F. in Photography. 


Picturesque War-Photographs 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


IHOSE who have followed the de- 
velopment of aérial or airplane 
photography will be interested to 
know that the January issue of the 
National Geographic Magazine is 
devoted entirely to a consideration of this 
supremely important subject. The _ illustra- 
tions are of special interest, for they show the 
construction of the airplane, in its different 
stages, the several types of airplanes and diri- 
gibles of all nations, as well as their mission, 
operation and possibilities. Of peculiar interest 
to admirers of pictorial photography is the 
truly remarkable aérograph of a hand-grenade 
attack taken from a rapidly moving observa- 
tion-airplane. Here may be seen the immediate 
results of the French airplane’s radiotelegraphy, 
as it directs the supporting artillery-fire. In 
the upper right-hand corner one may note 
French infantry taking advantage of the pro- 
tection offered by shell-craters from enemy 
machine-gun fire. A little below may be seen 
attackers in a trench. The white puffs of smoke 
indicate the activities of the French grenadiers 
whose duty is to bomb the enemy dug-outs 
after a successful advance. The men who 
belong to the French attacking corps wear white 
placards on their backs, so that they may be 
recognized readily by airmen whose duty is to 
keep the far-away artillerists informed so that 








the “‘curtain of fire’? may always be kept a little 
in advance of their men. 

So much for the only real significance of this 
wonderful aérial photograph. Quite uninten- 
tionally, of course, it possesses much pictorial 
beauty—the ground, literally riddled with shell- 
holes, the white smoke of exploding hand-gre- 
nades and the natural aspect of it all. Never- 
theless, it is not expected that the photo-pic- 
torialist, however enthusiastic he may be, is 
going to risk his life—nor could he get the op- 
portunity—in order to obtain an artistic inter- 
pretation of a perilous episode of a military, naval 
or aérial engagement. Pictures of this character, 
made by military experts and possessing eminent 
pictorial value and technical merit, are always 
welcomed to the pages of this magazine. 








ReauismM in art has a _ twofold meaning. 
Truth to nature may allow a painter to por- 
tray a broom-handle with consummate skill. 
But a too close fidelity to usual fact often 
retards that broader and more spiritual inter- 
pretation of nature and blinds the vision to those 
rhythms born when the sea was made to live 
and when the great mountain-peaks were reared 
by mighty forces.—GrorGE ALFRED WILLIAMS. 
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Courtesy of Mack Sennett Comedies 


ETHEL TEARE 








TRANSLATED 


T ought to be self-evident that if 
a photographer has access to a 
complete working-outfit he should 
make use of it. But in reality, 





we often find—not to say much 
too often—that portrait-photographers work 
on a contrary principle. With a patience 


that would be laudable if it led to valuable re- 
sults they adhere to antiquated methods of 
working and never take up a novelty unless it 
will bring in ready money. This can easily be 
proved if one is not too sensitive to ask an 
old-school photographer how he stands on the 
subject of Orthochromatic Photography. 

If we examine the question closely, the fault 
will be found to be not always that of the photog- 
rapher, for frequently the lack of sufficient 
information which should throw light on the 
subject has a large share in the lack of knowledge. 
Great things are promised, but as to how we are 
to go about to obtain the wonderful results 
claimed, nothing is said and the operator is left 
in doubt. We shall, therefore, endeavor to 
treat the subject from a purely practical stand- 
point and discuss the small details that are 
usually passed over altogether too briefly. 

In orthochromatic plates the sensitiveness 
to yellow-green rays is increased enormously 
—about nine hundred times—over that of 
ordinary plates, whose sensitiveness for these 
colors is very slight. But notwithstanding 
this high sensitiveness for yellow and green, 
their susceptibility to blue, violet and ultra- 
violet rays is not perceptibly diminished, but 
remains in many cases the same as in ordinary 
plates. But this powerfully increased 
sitiveness to yellow-green may very well counter- 





sen- 


act, and even overcome, the blue sensitiveness 
if pure spectrum blue and yellow-green are al- 
lowed to act together on the plate. 

But we should not therefore conclude that 
with such a plate—when used for portrait- 
photography, where it is desired to reproduce, 
for example, a middling light-blue dress with 
yellow figures—the _ light-values 
produced in the regular way—without using 
a color-screen. To be sure, the yellow will 
come out lighter than with an ordinary plate; 
but the blue will predominate in all cases and 
will not give the desired result. This is apt 
to be annoying, and prevents real confidence 
in the method. But if the negative shows a 
decided improvement, efforts should be made 


can be re- 


Orthochromatic Plates in the Studio 


BY JAMES COOPER 








to find out whether increased effect cannot 
be produced and how the correct result can be 
obtained to the best advantage. 

The employment of orthochromatic plates 
for portrait-photography enables us to obtain 
apart from the mere harmonious reproduction 
of the colors of the clothes, etc.—a_ better 
result with more softness in the shadows of the 
face without lessening the light or lengthening 
the exposure. 

With ordinary plates, shadows are caused by 
a lack of active blue or violet light. This is 
more decided if the lighting is contrasty or the 
exposure is too short. Both faults can, of 
course, be avoided by a more uniform lighting 
or by longer exposure; but this may be ac- 
companied by certain inconveniences. A flat 
monotonous lighting cannot always be obtained, 
and a flat lighting may be quite unsuitable for 
the sitter in question; moreover, it affects 
the expression of the countenance, sometimes 
to such an extent that all likeness is lost; 
the increase of exposure shows itself not only in 
the shadows, but it lights up the hair and the 
clothes of the sitter—an undesirable effect. 

These drawbacks can be avoided by the use 
of color-sensitive plates. The lack of active 
blue in the shadows is counterbalanced by the 
yellow or green-yellow rays there present, 
which become active with these plates without 
requiring any lengthening of the exposure. On 
the other hand, as the sensitiveness to yellow- 
green is also effective in the highlights, their 
sensitiveness may really be considered higher 
and the exposure might be slightly shortened 
in comparison with ordinary plates. The com- 
mon objection, therefore, that orthochromatic 
plates are less sensitive than the ordinary ones 
is generally incorrect, but may in some cases 
be right, as we will explain further on. 

The equalizing action of orthochromatic 
plates naturally becomes all the more evident 
the richer the light, when photographing, is in 
yellow and yellow-green rays. In this 
the blue-sensitiveness of the plate is appar- 
ently restrained and, at the same time, all the 
defects caused by that sensitiveness disappear. 
As actinic light cannot be conveyed by yellow- 
green rays, we must seek some other medium 
between these and the blue-violet rays. The 
simplest way to do this in the studio is by sub- 
stituting yellow curtains for the blue ones. 
As the yellow curtains absorb a large _per- 
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**POR MY BOY” 


centage of the blue rays, the desired result 


can thus be readily obtained. But where one 
does not possess such a system of curtains, a 
certain amount of practice is necessary to con- 
trol the lighting, and where one has no yellow 
curtains the blue-violet 
light must be effected in another way, viz., 
by coloring the gelatine coating of the plate 
with a yellow dye, thus making it its own 
filter. This yellow filter should deaden the blue 
only in conformity with the foregoing, though 
frequently consideration is not given to the 
fact that the blue rays should be restrained 
just enough to reproduce clearly blue and 
yellow objects in their true color-values. The 
yellow filter is all the more necessary the less 
sensitive the plate is to yellow, and may be 


suppression of the 


BELLE JOHNSON 


weaker in proportion as the yellow-sensitive- 
ness is stronger. 

This latter point is very important. 
a plate’s general sensitiveness depends upon its 
blue-violet sensitiveness, it is easily explainable 
that if one of these is weakened, the general 
sensitiveness is weakened to the same degree. 
If, therefore, the yellow-green sensitiveness is 


Since 


poor, in order to eliminate the excess of blue 
rays, recourse must be had to a stronger yellow 
coloring of the plate’s coating, which naturally 
will require a longer exposure. 

In consideration of these circumstances it 
must be that practice demands 
general sensitiveness in an orthochromatic plate 
working without a yellow screen. For some time 
past these plates have been made with a high 
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general, as well as an excellent, sensitiveness for 
yellow-green. The corrections mentioned above 
(on plates not highly orthochromatic) can be 
made with a comparatively weak coloring of the 
coating, producing a durable, highly sensitized 
plate, that can be used without yellow screen and 
will give the desired result. 

It is, of course, highly desirable that the 
equalized action of orthochromatic plates takes 
place with relatively short exposure and that it 
be at the same time constant under long exposure. 
This is not always the case. The action of the 
yellow-green light increases with increased 
exposure, especially in plates with a color- 
sensitive coating, and at the same time a change 
occurs in the mutual relations of the blue-violet 
and yellow-green rays. It follows, therefore, 
that the result may be improved by longer 
exposure of a plate with weak yellow-green 
sensitiveness, by which it is completely balanced, 
either with or without a yellow filter. Hence 
the common saying that orthochromatic plates 
require a “‘quite full exposure”’—a statement 
that is only true with modification. 

Now if we can by a lucky stroke equalize the 
details in the shadow-parts without the use of a 
yellow screen, or at least with a very weak one 
applied to the coating, we must use a compara- 
tively strong screen to obtain a fully harmonious 
reproduction of the color-values of the blue- 
violet and yellow-green rays. This is due to 
the fact that pure blue reflects not only blue but 
violet and, especially, ultra-violet rays. There- 
fore, we have not only the powerful action of 
the blue but a strong effect from the other two, 
which increases enormously the action of the 
blue. If now a thorough equalization is to take 
place, these three colors must be considerably 
restrained or one of them entirely suppressed. 
For this purpose the coating filters are mostly 
used, as they do not act as absolute restrainers. 
In this case, a very weak yellow screen is prefer- 
able, with, of course, a longer exposure. 

Even here the difference between good and 
bad yellow-green sensitiveness is quite noticeable. 











A good plate gives a faultless result with a light- 
yellow screen, whereas a poor plate requires a 
stronger screen and correspondingly longer ex- 
posure. Meantime the quality of the screen 
plays an important part, since one that does not 
allow all yellow rays to pass is less suitable. 
The best materials only should be used. 

As a rule, it is not advisable to try to make the 
yellow screens oneself by coloring a coating of 
gelatine. It is quite difficult to make a perfectly 
uniform filter with correct absorbing power, and, 
besides, there is a risk of the filter gradually 
changing. But if one have already a filter of 
good quality it can be used with different makes 
of plates: with a couple of trials it can easily 
be determined how much extra exposure should 
be given to each plate to get the correct result. 

Just as a proper development may be made to 
influence the character of a negative on a com- 
mon plate, so is the correct development of an 
orthochromatic plate an important factor in 
obtaining a good result. The negative should 
be developed comparatively soft, 
energetic but clear-working developer, which 
will give a soft negative, not too dense in the 
highlights. The unfortunately too little known 
eikonogen is an excellent developer, as is also 
simple metol when correctly compounded. For 
negatives intended for printing-out paper, a 
little more density may be desirable. For this 
a pyro-soda developer is excellent. If pyro 
and metol are combined, a universal developer 
can be had which is perhaps the very best for 
orthochromatic plates. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that ortho- 
chromatic plates absolutely lack sensitiveness 
to red and orange. They do not require, there- 
fore, any other darkroom light than that needed 
for ordinary plates of corresponding sensitive- 
If the negative is indistinct, one should 
see whether the plate is not too old, for poor 
plates are very apt to be defective around the 
edges. One should test his material and let 
experience be his guide. 

Svensk Fotografisk Tidskrift. 
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Lunar Shadows 
WMONG the illustrations that ac- 
companied the exceptionally  in- 
Ae teresting article, “‘Photographing 
ho) by Moonlight,” by William  S. 
Davis, in the November 1917 
was “On a Winter’s Night.” 


Puoto-ErRa, 
After having read the data, a correspondent 
asks how the shadows on the roof and on the 
ground could be so sharp with the moon con- 


in Photography 


Theoretically, the horizontal lines of the shadow 
from the dormer would be blurred somewhat 
during such an exposure, but as a matter of fact 
the great difference in distance of the moon 
from the object casting a shadow as compared 
with the length of the shadow, renders the 
movement of a shadow very much less noticeable 
than that of the moon, the principle being 
similar to the relative amount of movement 





ON A WINTER’S NIGHT 


stantly in motion during an exposure of thirty 
minutes. As his question is one of wide in- 
terest, we inquired of Mr. Davis if he would be 
willing to answer it. This he has very graciously 
done, and we feel sure that his explanation will 
be found to be of value to all who are interested 
in moonlight-photography. 

““Answering your question regarding the 
sharpness of the shadows upon the snow in the 
moonlight-picture on page 240 of the November 
1917 issue of Puotro-Era. The camera was 
pointed nearly due west, and the moon’s orbit 
when full being from east to west the length 
of a shadow cast at right angles does not alter 
much during an exposure of 30 minutes. This 
accounts for the sharpness of the vertical lines 
of shadow upon the roof, since they run ap- 
proximately parallel with the path of the moon. 


WILLIAM 8S. DAVIS 


between the long and short end of a lever. 
When facing the light the change in position of 
a shadow may cause some blur during a long 
exposure, but in the picture referred to the 
foreshortening of the shadow surface, due to the 
angle of the roof, reduces this effect to a negli- 
gible point. The original print was made from 
an unretouched negative.” 


WE have ceased to ask, “What does this pict- 
ure represent?”’ and ask, instead, ““What does 
it make us feel?” —Clive Bell. 

Well, as for ourselves, we have seen paintings 
—and photographs, too—that have made us feel 
ill; yes, positively ill. 
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BETTERS received from _ foreign 
lands, particularly those sent us 
by the Cadbys, from London, are 
always a source of interest to 
American readers. Since the be- 
ginning of the war, however, correspondence 
from our soldier-boys in France possesses supreme 
interest, although, of course, one misses much 
of what they would like to relate, but are not 
allowed to include. One of our men, a camerist 
of no mean ability, and one of a number to whom 
Puoro-Era is being sent regularly and gratis, 
by the publisher, sends a charming letter which 
we are pleased to print. A valuable feature 
of Mr. Hodges’ missive is the statement that, 
after having thoroughly enjoyed his copy of 
Puoto-Era, he marks it ‘For a soldier interested 
in photography,” and sends it to one of the Base 
hospitals. The idea is a capital one and worthy 
of imitation by other soldiers at the front who are 
favored with copies of photographic magazines. 
Besides, it shows a commendable spirit of 
thoughtfulness and generosity. 





“In the Field,” January 5, 1918. 
My dear Mr. French, 


By yesterday’s mail I received the November 
and December copies of the good, old reliable photo- 
graphic magazine, Puoro-Era, and I tell you, Mr. 
French, I was “tickled to death” to get my nose into 
my favorite magazine again. 

In the month of November, I received a long letter 
from Mr. G. W. Johnson, of Jackson, Ohio, an old 
and dear photographic friend of mine, telling me of the 
arrangement you and he had made to send me Puorto- 
Era every month for a year, free. Mr. French, please 
accept my sincere thanks for your kindness; I ap- 
preciate it very much. During the year 1916, Mrs. 
Hodges sent me PHoto-Era every month and I enjoyed 
it immensely. In 1917, we were so active and on the 
move so much that I wrote Mrs. Hodges to keep the 
1917 copies of PHoro-Era at home until my return; 
but as the months went by and I found I was getting 
completely out of touch with the photographic world, 
I regretted having written her thus and intended having 
her send me the magazine during the remainder of 
my stay out in this God-forsaken country. 

Although I am by no means the photographer I 
would like to be, the knowledge I have gained of the 
art of photography is by the careful perusal of your 
interesting and most instructive magazine. For the 
past nine years, I have received PHoto-Era and every 
copy is bound in a yearly volume and this collection 
I prize highly. I have never had any of my photo- 
graphs reproduced in your magazine, but I hope 
that the day will come when I will. 

Mrs. Hodges tells me that she has arranged to have 
Puoto-Era sent her for 1918 and these copies she 
will keep for my home-collection; I will, therefore, 


after carefully reading, rereading and studying the 
copies you are sending me, send them down to one 
of the Base hospitals addressed to “‘A soldier interested 





A Letter from the War-Zone 





in Photography.” I could not save the copies up here 
month after month, much as I would like to, because 
as you know we are continually moving about from 
place to place and when on a fifteen-mile march— 
Oh, how you feel that pack on your back! 

I have just recently returned from a glorious four- 
teen-day holiday to the Riviera. What scenery and 
what a harvest for the photographer! As we are 
not allowed to have a camera in the Canadian Army, 
I was naturally “out of luck,” with the exception of 
having a V.P.K. which a friend, at Nice, kindly lent 
me. With this little camera, I obtained some one 
hundred and fifty souvenir-snaps, but how I longed 
for my 10 x 15 c.m. plate-camera and tripod! 

I obtained many pleasing “‘sunsets”” and enclose 
a V.P.K. print and enlargement from one, also a 
little surf-snap. I developed all my films in my hotel 
bedroom, being lucky enough to have running water 
in the room. I also did all my gas-light printing; but 
the enlargement I had made by Kodak Ltd., in Paris. 
As I do not think we are allowed to send photographs 
of any sort from the Front to the U.S.A. I am sending 
this letter and photographs on to my wife in a parcel 
and have asked her to forward same on to you. 

In closing, I must again thank you most sincerely 
for your kind interest, and I assure you that I will 
enjoy every copy and hope when I get back home and 
take up my favorite hobby again, to have the pleasure 
of submitting some of my work for your monthly com- 
petitions, or for reproduction, if found worthy. 


Believe me, 
Very sincerely and gratefully, 


J. K. Hopaes, Sergeant 
9th Canadian Field-Ambulance, B.E.F., France. 





THERE is one matter which does not belong 
to any of the principles of design or composition 
but seems to derive its importance from a feeling 
in the spectator: the feeling or desire which 
everyone experiences to see beyond or have 
access beyond one’s immediate confines. It 
has been called among artists the “‘way out.” 
No view is quite happy that does not give a peep 
or vista of distance beyond the near planes of 
the picture. The distance is, indeed, of more 
worth than the foreground to a landscape; for 
a picture that has no planes beyond the middle 
distance lacks a great charm. Even in por- 
traiture, the wish to break through the back- 
ground is clearly manifested, and the airiness 
and sense of space that results are the cause of 
the landscape-background so popular in full- 
length portraits. The same idea prevails in 
interior views where doors and windows are intro- 
duced to give life to designs that would other- 
wise be as dead and uninteresting as creatures 
without sight and respiration.—F. C. Tilney. 
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EVENING—CANNES, FRANCE 
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An Old Print 





Wituram Lupium, Jr. 


°T 1s an old print I hold, just a wee little thing, 
Mighty poor—from a standpoint of art; 

But the face that its shadowy tracing reveals 
Is a face—that is framed in my heart. 


Tis a sweet little face, and a dear little face, 
Though a face that no longer I see, 

Except in the picture that lives in my heart, 
And this print I caress tenderly. 


It is faded and worn, but its faults are redeemed 
By the vision that memory holds; 

And it glows in the spell of the spirit of love 
As each dear little feature unfolds. 


How each dear little dimple revives as I gaze, 
And the dear little lips smile again 

As, in faney, I hear the sweet musical ring 
Of a dear little laughing refrain. 


And the eyes—how they sparkle and twinkle, 
alight 
With the spirit that flashed long ago, 
Till I read in their depths all the love that they 
held 


For the one—that did worship them so. 


Once again does the dear little voice prattle clear, 
And the dear little feet toddle past, 
And the dear little hands grope their way into 
mine, 
Where they nestle confidingly fast. 


But my eyes grow dim from the tears that arise, 
And the vision no longer I see; 

And there only remains in my silent abode— 
Just this poor little picture and me. 


Yet this poor little print is a treasure—so vast 
That the wealth of the world I would give 
To retain it, forever pressed close to my heart, 

Every day that God grants me to live. 


*T is an old print I hold, just a wee little thing, 
Mighty poor—from a standpoint of art; 

But the face that its shadowy tracing reveals 
Is a face—that is framed in my heart. 
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EDITORIAL 





A Professional Amateur Photographer 


MONG Puoto-Era’s subscribers—and an 

occasional participant in one of our monthly 
competitions—is a student in a prominent New 
England college. His camera-work is very 
meritorious and he won a second prize not 
long ago. His most recent communication 
to the Editor was typewritten on a neatly printed 
full-sized letterhead, bearing his name in large 
type and, beneath it, the designation, “Amateur 
Photographer.” In one corner, quite con- 
spicuously, appears a well-known make of 
camera and paper indicating that he should be 
classed as a photo-dealer, and in the opposite 
corner the statement that he is the staff-photog- 
rapher of the college, the photographer of a 
college-club, and photographic editor of the 
college-paper. In reply to the letter of his 
correspondent, the Editor politely invited his 
attention to the obvious inconsistencies on his 
letterhead, explaining that, when the practice 
of photography is a source of income, and when 
the work can be done by a local professional 
equally well or better, then the practitioner is 
a professional and should be so regarded. Styl- 
ing himself “Amateur Photographer”’ does not 
change his status. 

On the other hand, the use of the term, 
“Amateur Photographer,” in the circumstances, 
might be interpreted as an excuse for possible 
technical shortcomings—in other words, in- 
adequate experience or training being the 
implied cause of faulty technique. Or, it might 
be used as an apology for the meagre range of his 
outfit. The fact that a student—like the one 
in question—utilizes his camera-knowledge to 
enable him to go through college does not justify 
him to adopt the designation of amateur photog- 
rapher, be his work superior even to that of a 
local craftsman. When, however, the student 
makes only an occasional picture, and prepares 
and distributes prints without making any 
charge for them—unless it be to cover their 
actual cost—and in no way prevents a pro- 
fessional practitioner from soliciting and ex- 
ecuting orders, he has a right to the term, 
amateur photographer. 

If the photographer in question—in a desire 
to advertise his photographic activity, as a 
specialty or a side-line—were to add to his name 








” 


merely the term “Photographer,” he would 
escape needless criticism. Nevertheless, if he 
cannot resist the temptation to inform the public 
of his original hobby, let him proclaim himself 
“Professional Amateur Phofographer.”’ 


A Suggestion to Bird-Photographers 


NE of the reasons that excellently illus- 

trated articles on bird-photography are so 
scarce is because most camerists lack the neces- 
sary discrimination, skill and patience. They 
argue that because the act of photographing 
individual birds, either free or surrounded by 
tree-branches, twigs and foliage, presents certain 
and obvious physical difficulties, the results 
must be accepted as technically satisfactory 
achievements. Because many of these not 
particularly creditable photographs have been 
accepted and published in periodicals devoted 
to outdoor sports and activities, is no proof of 
their excellence. It is not even certain that they 
have met the approval of those whom they were 
designed to interest. Merely because it was 
difficult to make, the reader of a sports-maga- 
zine is asked to admire an intricate mass of 
reeds and grasses in which is concealed, some- 
where, a mother-bird sitting on its nest. It 
impresses us rather as a puzzle with the ac- 
companying query, “Find the bird.” Or it 
will be some other bird or creature so photo- 
graphed with its natural surroundings or camou- 
flage, that it will be extremely difficult for the 
ordinary eye to distinguish and study. That 
it is quite possible to procure direct photo- 
graphs of song-birds, water-fowl and other 
creatures in a semi-wild state, that are distinct 
and sharply defined, can be shown by the perusal 
of past numbers of this magazine. Of course, 
the camerist eager to make successful pictures of 
song-birds must possess the necessary temper- 
ament for such work and, particularly, the ade- 
quate apparatus and accessories. A _photo- 
graphic publication is hardly the medium for 
photographs of subjects in natural history, or 
any other activity, for which apologies should 
be made because of technical deficiencies. 
Moreover, the serious-minded photographer will 
not rest content until he has achieved that which 
is within the scope of photographic possibility. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Puoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, or artistic design, suitably engraved. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. As many prints as desired, may be entered, 
but they must represent, throughout, the 
personal, unaided work of competitors. 
Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O. P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the backof every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 
5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. However, this does not 
prevent the photographer from disposing of other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived official recognition. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board, not the flexible kind—or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelfth-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


















































Awards—Spirit of <Christmas Competition 
Closed January 31, 1918 


First Prize: H. B. Rudolph. 

Second Prize: W. Stelcik. 

Third Prize: A. G. Burt. 

Honorable Mention: A. M. Candy, O. C. Dean, 
Wm. C. Ehmann, Bertran F. Hawley, B. F. Townsley. 


Subjects for Competition — 1918 


“The Spirit of Winter.’ Closes March 31. 
“‘Rainy-Day Pictures.” Closes April 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes May 31. 

“The Spirit of Spring.” Closes June 30. 
““Landscapes with Figures.”” Closes July 31. 
““Shore-Scenes.”” Closes August 31. 

“The Spirit of Summer.” Closes September 30. 
“Vacation-Pictures.”” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.’”” Closes November 30. 
*Flashlights.”” Closes December 31. 


1919 


“The Spirit of Christmas.” 
*Still-Life.”’ 


Closes January 31. 


Closes February 28. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Photographing Lightning 


Ir may not be known by every reader that in the 
case of a thunderstorm at night itis a very easy mat- 
ter to obtain photographs of the lightning. The cam- 
era is focused on some distant object. The camera 
is turned towards that quarter of the sky in which 
there is most likelihood of a flash, and the lens uncapped 
After a flash or two, the lens may be capped and the 
plate changed. In developing the results, it is often 
impossible to see the flashes on the plate by the dim 
red light of the darkroom; so that each plate should be 
developed for the customary time, fixed, and then 
examined in daylight, before deciding that there is 
nothing on it. Many vivid flashes do not impress 
themselves at all, but a fair percentage of the ex- 
posures will have successful results.—Photography. 
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Miscellaneous—Advanced Competition 
Closes May 31, 1918 


HuMAN nature is ever an interesting study. Often, 
it strives to attain freedom of action and thought, only 
to be nonplussed by the very freedom it has sought. 
As applied to these competitions, contestants some- 
times write that for us to specify what the competitions 
shall be, is a mistake, and that it has a tendency to 
nip photographic genius in the bud. Although it may 
be true in certain cases, we are still unconvinced that 
our statement in advance of subjects for competition 
is not the best method to pursue, after all. This 
miscellaneous competition is an excellent opportunity, 
for those who have felt hampered by our restriction of 
subject, to show their mettle. Needless to say, we 
are endeavoring to have these competitions serve our 
readers’ interests to the very best advantage. If, in- 
advertently, we have suppressed the pictorial ambition 
of a budding genius by our usual method of classifica- 
tion, the present competition will offer him a much- 
coveted opportunity. 

Indeed, we hope that all the pent-up pictorial emo- 
tions of many of our readers will find an outlet in a 
true and beautiful expression of the photographer’s 
love of nature, humanity and spirituality. This com- 
petition represents the freedom of thought and action 
that some of our readers have hoped to obtain. It will 
be interesting to study carefully their pictorial use of 
this greatly desired freedom. In photography, as in 
other lines of endeavor, we turn instinctively to those 
subjects that we love most whenever we have the 
opportunity to do so. Unconsciously, we reveal a bit 
of our true character in so doing. Photographically 
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H. RUDOLPH 


SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


and otherwise, this is what we hope will make the 
present competition particularly desirable. 

Although landscapes are always of artistic value and 
interest, it should not be inferred that home-portrait, 
genre, still-life, marine, camp, architectural, nature, 
speed and other pictures are unwelcome. The intelli- 
gent and well-equipped camerist need not go far to 
obtain real pictures of permanent value to himsélf and 
to others. However, “record” photographs are not 
desirable or appropriate in this competition. Try to 
decide whether or not the photograph you intend to 
send is of more than personal or local interest. Re- 
member that there is a great world beyond your 
horizon that cares nothing for you unless you touch a 
sympathetic chord—something in common with what 
we can all comprehend and enjoy. 

The stirring times in which we live offer unlimited 
possibilities. However, it must be borne in mind that 
all photographs of a military or naval character should 
be considered very carefully. The regulations with 
regard to making pictures of troops, ships, camps, 
guns, airplanes, etc., are becoming more strict every 
day. Any camerist who contemplates photographing 
any subject of possible value to the enemy will do well 
to inform himself correctly with regard to existing 
regulations. There are many pictures to he made of 
war-activities that are not of military or naval value. 
The Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., K. of C., Salvation-Army 
and home war-work offer much excellent and timely 
material. The matter of the best presentation is one 
that demands your best critical judgment as well as 
your best technical ability. A print may be faultless, 
technically, and yet fail to make the right impression 
on the beholder. On the other hand, a print which 
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in reality is faulty on the technical side may be full of 
poetry and mystery—gaining and holding the interest 
which the merely literal and technical could never 
arouse for a moment. It may be seen that this Mis- 
cellaneous Competition is not merely an opportunity 
to get rid of such prints as may be lying about the 
house. Whatever you send should have a thought 
back of it. Above all, remember that your picture 
represents you, and that it will make its appeal in 
proportion to the time, thought and skill you put 
into the making of it. 

True art comes first from the heart and then from 
the mind. Technical knowledge of composition is in- 
valuable as a means to express that which is beautiful, 
true and spiritual; but remember that of itself the 
technical is cold and lifeless. Because you may be a 
professional photographer in no way signifies that your 
pictures are works of art. Your pictures may be per- 
fect technically; but if they fail to inspire, please or 
otherwise move the observer, they have not and you 
have not succeeded in true artistic photography. 
Emphasis is placed purposely on this point because of 
the many who fail to realize its truth. Conversely, it 
does not follow that because you are not a professional 
photographer you are incapable to produce winning 
pictures. Look to the inspiration of your effort. If 
it be strong, fine, true, beautiful and pure, you cannot 
fail. Such trivial technical mistakes as you may make 
are lost sight of in the appreciation of the appeal that 
you have tried to make with the knowledge and equip- 
ment at your disposal. 

Obviously, it has been impossible to be very specific 
with regard to making the prints to be submitted to 
this competition. It has been assumed that the 
manner of making the pictures was secondary in im- 
portance to the kind of pictures that the judges expect 
to receive. We hope that the first miscellaneous 
competition for 1918 will prove to be a veritable 
photographic mine of artistic delight and permanent 
value to entrants, readers and judges. Remember 
that photographic genius of low and high degree is 
given absolute freedom of thought and action to express 
the highest and best of which it is capable. 


A. H. B. 
Will You Do It? 


Earzy in the war our English friends formed an 
organization of amateur photographers to supply 
to their soldiers pictures of home, friends and loved 
ones. This movement is said to be a pronounced 
success and that it heartens the soldiers as nothing 
else does. Thousands of our boys are leaving the 
United States for the first time and home ties are 
not and cannot be severed when pictures from home 
reach the soldier or sailor regularly. The way is 
very simple. If you have a friend who is overseas 
or somewhere in camp make a few pictures of his 
mother and father, wife and child, his friends and even 
of his dog. If your friend has a loyal girl-friend 
who is doing her part for him by knitting a warm 
sweater or muffler, call and make an informal picture 
of her—just a snapshot of her on the street will bring 
him happiness. In short, keep your soldier or sailor 
friend up-to-date and in touch with the home-ac- 
tivities that he knows and loves so well. This com- 
ing summer promises to be the most critical one 
of the entire war. Our boys should feel that every 
man, woman and child in the United States is working 
day and night to supply the mental and physical 
needs of the army and the navy. There can be no 
more convincing proof than that supplied by pictures. 
During the spring and summer will you see to it that 








at least one soldier or sailor receives pictures from 
home regularly? Think of the many snapshots you 
will make. One extra print from each negative 
will bring happiness to a man who is fighting to pro- 
tect all that you love and cherish. 


A. H. B. 
A Print-Washer 


A contriputor to The Amateur Photographer 
says that, in these days of enforced war-economy, every 
little tip and help is welcomed by the amateur photog- 
rapher. The following will interest some, especially 
beginners. An effective print-washer can be readily 
utilized in the following manner. Lay a medium-sized 
bowl in the kitchen-sink, and in this stand a cullender. 
Place the print at the bottom of the cullender, and let 
the tap run on it. The stream of water should be so 
regulated that the water is flowing over the edges of 
the lower bow] quite smoothly. The print can now be 
safely left, as the water falling creates a swirl at the 
bottom of the cullender, which will keep the print in 
motion. 


Lens-Apertures 


NoOwADAYs one can reasonably expect to find lens- 
diaphragms correctly marked, although occasionally 
an instance of glaring inaccuracy crops up. For 
example, we recently handled a newly-purchased lens 
having a reputed aperture of F/4, which upon measure- 
ment was found to be F/7. Small wonder that the 
purchaser said that he had a lens working at F/5.6 
which was quicker acting than the new one. There are 
a number of cheap rectilinears on the market of fairly 
good quality, but their full F/8 aperture is barely F/10, 
while many portrait-lenses reputed to work at large 
apertures do not come up to their reputations. The 
explanation is that originally the lenses were of the 
advertised aperture, but as time went on the focal 
length was increased but the diameter of the combi- 
nations remained the same. A curious mistake re- 
cently came under our notice. An anastigmat of good 
repute was found to be slow in action and poor in 
definition. It was returned to the makers, who dis- 
covered that although the glasses were genuine they 
had been mixed up after leaving their factory, the 
front combination belonging to a lens of another series 
which happened to be in a cell which fitted the mount of 
the lens in question. It is not difficult to check the 
markings of lens-apertures with sufficient accuracy 
for purposes of exposure. It is only necessary to fix 
the lens on a camera, focus a distant object, and replace 
the ground-glass by a card or metal-plate having a 
small pinhole in the center. If a candle be placed 
close to the pinhole an illuminated disc will be seen on 
the front lens. The diameter of this divided into the 
focal length gives the effective aperture. As the 
emergent beam consists of parallel rays, a piece of 
ground-glass may be placed across the lens-hood and the 
apertures ticked off one after the other with a fine 
pencil. It is convenient to use the metric system to 
measure, as fractions are to a great extent avoided 
by so doing.—British Journal of Photography. 





Applying Color to Negatives and 
Transparencies 


In a recent issue of The Amateur Photographer, 
F. H. B. S. makes some interesting observations. 
In the work of blocking out skies or other portions 
of a negative, or when coloring lantern-slides and 
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““WHICH DIES FIRST?” Ww. 


transparencies, difficulty is often experienced in in- 
ducing the color to flow freely on the gelatine. This 
trouble may be obviated easily although the method 
described suggests quite a different result to that 
which is desired; there is no doubt, however, that the 
idea is a sound one, as an experiment will prove. 
The procedure is to soak the negative in clean water 
for a short period—the precise time of immersion 
varying according to the particular make of plate 
under treatment—and then to drain, or blot off, all 
superfluous moisture, leaving the film-surface dry. 
The work can then be proceeded with, and it will be 
found that the color or stain will “take” well, and 
that outlines can be followed closely without danger 
of running or staining the negative. 


Damp and Permanence 


Most photographers are interested in the subject 
of permanence, and we think pay rather too much 
attention to the making of the print and too little to 
its adequate protection when made. Of course it must 
be realized that to be permanent a print in one of the 
silver processes must be perfectly fixed and washed 
free from all trace of hypo, but there is a far greater 
element of danger to the finished print than hypo, 
which will do little harm until it begins to decompose. 
We refer to damp. We happened to leave a packet 
of bromide prints in a drawer in a damp room for four 


































STELCIK 


or five months, and upon examining them all were found 
to have faded almost right out. This led us to turn up 
a couple more made at the same time and in exactly 
the same way, and kept quite loosely in another part 
of the house. These latter were in as good a con- 
dition as when made. We have previously noted the 
same effect on prints made upon self-toning paper, 
which we have never considered permanent, though 
we have some “Seltona’s’”’ made four years ago that 
show no sign of change. Bromide may, if the prints 
are carefully made and well fixed and washed, be re- 
garded as a permanent process, provided the prints 
are protected from outside influences, such as damp; 
and this is most important in all processes. The 
point to note is that if a photograph is desired to re- 
main completely unchanged, it should be sealed up 
absolutely from gas or chemical fumes, damp and 
even air, for all these will undoubtedly have a det- 
rimental effect. Possibly the best method of doing 
this is to bind it up with a sheet of glass, passe-partout 
fashion, backed by a sheet of thin rubber. 
The Amateur Photographer. 


Labels 


THE importance of an effective label is well brought 
out by J. R. B.in The Amateur Photographer. The ten- 
dency of modern photographic practice is to reduce 
impedimenta, and so many workers use prepared 
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chemicals that the necessity for providing waterproof 
labels for bottles is not so great as it was in the past, 
yet when such a label is wanted it is wanted very badly. 
A good label should not be acted upon by the contents 
of the bottle if a little runs down over it, nor should 
it come off in washing or damp weather, but it should 
be removable easily if required, and it must be easily 
read. For this purpose, the most satisfactory method 
is to use ordinary gummed white unvarnished labels, 
printing the legend distinctly in Indian ink, and giving 
the label a coating of paraffin wax on the bottle. 
The fixing of the label is important. It should be 
damped and one end pressed into contact in position, 
the pressing being carried forward till the whole is in 
contact. This removes air bubbles and gives a neater 
appearance. The wax must be melted in a tin or 
dish, and heated carefully to the point when it begins 
to smoke. The label is coated with the hot wax, using 
a flat brush, and the coating continued a little way 
beyond all edges. The exact temperature of the wax 
is more important, as if too hot it soaks into the paper, 
and the label becomes transparent. If not hot enough 
the finish is streaky and untidy. A few trials will 
give the knack. A label so fixed is impervious to all 
photographic reagents, and is acted upon only by 
certain volatile liquids such as benzine. It may be 


removed by heating and scraping with a knife, and 
bottles labeled should not be washed in hot water. 
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Washing-Tanks 


A common form of washing-tank is an enameled 
tin vessel into which a removable zinc-plate rack is 
inserted. Atone end of the vessel is a siphon-tube, 
taking water from the bottom of the tank, raising it 
to the top, and then delivering it to the sink at the 
bottom. 

The function of this siphon-tube is obscure. It 
certainly allows no water to escape from the tank 
until the latter is virtually full; but if the inflow of 
water to the tank is slower than its egress from the 
siphon-tube, the latter will drain the tank in a very 
short time. And so one is faced with the alternative, 
either of allowing the tap to run quickly and thereby 
wasting water, or of returning later, perhaps to find 
an empty tank and one’s negatives unwashed. 

The remedy is simple. If a small hole about one- 
twelfth of an inch in diameter be made in the top 
of the siphon-tube, the level of the water in the tank 
can never fall below the level of this hole, however 
slowly the tap may be left running, and the working 
of the arrangement is not impaired in other respects. 
Careful adjustment of the inflow of water before leav- 
ing the plates to wash is then no longer of any moment. 

A hammer and a nail will thus convert this fickle 
form of tank into a thoroughly reliable washer. 

J. W. in The Amateur Photographer. 
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The Relative Speeds of Any Two Diaphragms 


In the July PHoro-Era, under the head of ‘The 
Crucible,” the Ansco Company was credited with a 
list of relative speeds of a very limited number of 
diaphragms. 

The accompanying table is an amplification of this 
idea and will show all relative speeds from F/3.5 to 
F/64. To simplify matters fractions are used in 
place of decimals, resulting in some cases in a slight 
discrepancy. In practice this can be ignored because 


F. $5 45 586 |6.8 8 
3.5 | 1 : 5 } 1 
4.5 li 1 Fi 2 3 
5.6 Qh 1} 1 } 5 
6.8 3k 14; 1 ; 

8 6 3} 2; 13 1 

11 12 7 5 | 3} 2 

16 24 14 10 7 + 

22 48 2 20 14 8 
32 96 sé 40 2 16 
44 192 112 80 56 32 
64 380 224 160 112 64 


the greatest error is less than two per cent. and the 
latitude of any emulsion will take care of that. 

To use: Find in the top horizontal line the F. number 
that is to be used as a basis for comparison. The 
numbers in the vertical line under this chosen F. value 
will give relative speeds for other apertures as indicated 
by the numbers in first vertical line —PuHitie ConxKLIn. 


Danger of Using Films in Enlargers 


A TIMELY warning is given by C. R. D. in The 
Amateur Photographer. Owing to its simplicity and 
comparative cheapness, the reflector type of en- 
larging-lantern is deservedly popular. For enlarg- 
ing glass-negatives, the writer used one extensively, 
and obtained excellent results. It was fitted with a 
couple of inverted incandescent gas-mantles that 
generated a fair amount of heat in the confined space. 
One evening he had some small film-negatives that he 
wanted to enlarge, and attempted, somewhat thought- 
lessly it must be confessed, the matter in his enlarger. 
The negative was clipped between two clean pieces 
of glass, and placed in the carrier; at the time it was 
thought that there might be trouble in connection 


with the excessive heat, but it was hoped that the 
exposure would be of sufficiently limited duration to 
avoid risk of ruining the negative. Judge of the an- 
noyance when the projected image on the easel, after 
a few seconds’ exposure, was seen to be brown over at 
the edges. The carrier was slipped out at once, but 
the mischief was accomplished. The time had been 
quite long enough to enable the celluloid to become 
thoroughly scorched and blistered, resulting in the 
hopeless ruin of a cherished negative. The moral 
is obvious—a careful worker will heed it. 


11 16 22 32 44 64 


1 1 1 1 1 
10 20 40 80 160 320 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
6 12 24 48 6 200 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
4 9 18 36 72 114 
1 1 1 1 ! 1 
3 6 12 24 78 : 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
2 4 8 16 52 64 
1 1 1 1 1 
1 2 4 5 16 32 
9 1 1 1 1 
a 1 2 4 5 16 
4; @/rla] 2 j 
8 4 2 1 } 1 
16 8 + 2 1 4 
32 16 8 + 2 1 


Adding Bromide to the Developer 


x 


A SERVICEABLE little hint by R. M. F. is found in 
The Amateur Photographer. It is by no means an 
easy matter to add a solution such as potassium bromide 
or salt of this kind by drops to the developer to act as 
arestrainer. Many devices have at various times been 
suggested to facilitate this, but for some time past we 
have been in the habit of using a penny fountain- 
pen filler that can be bought at almost any stationer’s. 
The filler is loaded with the 10 per cent. solution 
of potassium bromide in the same way as we should 
load it with ink if we were filling a fountain-pen, and 
then by a slight pressure on the rubber-bulb one or 
two drops will be emitted from the tube. The re- 
quired amount may be added in this way, and any sur- 
plus may then be put back into the bottle. We have 
also used this when developing a negative of an in- 
terior, to prevent halation, by squirting the bromide 
upon the film when the windows were sufficiently 
advanced, and painting around with a camel-hair 
brush. The shape generally makes this quite an easy 
matter, even in the darkroom, and it will be found 
a good preventive of this trouble. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 










Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.50. 
Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 

u bject for each contest is ‘Miscellaneous ’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHotro-Era, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than one year’s practical camera-activity, 
and without any practical help from friend or profes- 
sional expert. A signed statement to this effect should 
accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 2} x 33 
to and including 3} x 5} inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which 
have appeared in other publications are 
not eligible, nor may duplicate prints be 
sold, or entered in competition elsewhere, 
before Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 
pose of other prints from such negatives after he shall 
have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Besure to state on the back of every 


print for what contest it is intended. 

8. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board—not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
Large packages may be sent by express. 


veneer. 













































Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed January 31, 1918 


First Prize: Ikko. Kurachi. 

Second Prize: Henry Strutzenberg. 

Third Prize: Emil H. Kopp. 

Honorable Mention: James Allan, E. A. Ely, W. P. 
Klostar, W. J. McCallum, Katherine McManness, 
Guy E. Osborne, Geo. P. Russell, Chas. I. Thylstrup, 


J. L. Woods. 


Change in the Beginners’ Competition 


Tue Publisher is fully aware that the character 
of this competition calls for a change. By having 
permitted workers to enter prints here that have never 
been in a competition elsewhere, he has given a gen- 
erous scope and wide interest to this competition, 
which appears to have won general approval, judging 
by the number of participants. Of late, however, 
the pictorial standards of contributions to this com- 
petition has been of a very high order—so much so, 
indeed, that real beginners have been crowded out. 

In future, this competition will be limited to actual 
beginners, but not to those who have been using 
their cameras only a few weeks. Competitors must 
have had some really practical experience in pic- 
torial selection, developing and printing. Those 
who make only the exposures, entrusting the photo- 
finishing to others—friends or professional experts— 
are not eligible; neither are workers of over one 
year’s camera-activity. Past and future partici- 
pants who have won a first prize in the Beginners’ 
Competition automatically drop out; but may enter 
the Competition for Advanced Workers. The three 
prizes, offered in the Beginners’ Competition, will 
be continued as heretofore. 


Watch Out for Waste 


We wonder how many photographers, great or 
small, could give off-hand the percentage of material 
wasted in their businesses. Probably not half a dozen 
in the kingdom. Yet at the present prices of all ma- 
terials this is a very important question, and one 
which should be investigated. Many easy-going 
photographers order supplies of plates and paper 
without question; the paper has been used and more 
must be got, and that is all there is to say. Perhaps 
the wastage has amounted to 20 or 25 per cent., but 
the proprietor is blissfully ignorant. We can quote 
a case in which an operator who had been giving satis- 
faction for some months was suddenly taken ill, and 
his previous day’s negatives were developed by the 
principal. To his surprise, he found that although 
the rule of the studio was to allow four poses for an 
order for a dozen prints, in every case from six to ten 
exposures had been made. On looking around the 
darkroom the acccumulation of waste negatives 
showed that this practice had been going on for some 
time, and that the operator’s reputation was due to 
his judgment in selecting from an excessive number of 
negatives. —British Journal of Photography. 
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Focal-Plane Shutters. 


In the spring, many camerists turn their attention 
to the purchase*of new photo-equipment. Although 
they may be making good pictures with a limited 
equipment, beginners often take it for granted that 
the moment they spend a large sum for camera or 
lens, photographic troubles cease. On the contrary, 
technical difficulties often arise that tend to make the 
beginner discouraged and inclined to attribute every 
failure to the innocent camera or lens. As I have said 
so often, in most cases it is the camerist and not the 
standard photo-equipment that is responsible for 
failure. Competition is too keen for reputable manu- 
facturers to place an article on the market that is not 
as perfect as possible for the price. Hence, let the 
beginner look to himself first—then to the equipment. 

Cameras fitted with focal-plane shutters are de- 
servedly popular. Most of them are of the reflecting- 
type and are particularly well adapted to aid the 
beginner to focus and to compose his picture correctly. 
However, for the average tyro to take the step from 
rapid rectilinear, in a between-the-lens shutter, to a 
reflecting-camera with an F/4.5 anastigmat lens and 
focal-plane shutter is—often—hazardous without due 
preparation. It is very much like an owner of a Ford 
motor-car endeavoring to master overnight the mechan- 
ism of a Packard. Of course, it might be done; but I 
venture to say that most beginners need preliminary 
instruction. 

A correspondent states that for nearly a year he has 
been trying to make as good pictures with his new 
reflecting-camera as he made with his old folding- 
pocket equipment. He adds that the new outfit cost 
nearly three times as much as the old one and that he 
has still to obtain one picture that is technically good. 
Although the correspondent admits the possibility that 
the trouble may be due to his own inefficiency, never- 
theless, he has become rather discouraged and is now 
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inclined to hold the equipment responsible. There are 
similar cases occurring all the time, and many be- 
ginners lose all interest in photography because of such 
unfortunate situations. 

When a man decides to become an expert rifleman 
he usually joins a reputable rifle-club, goes to its range 
regularly for practice and at the end of several months 
qualifies as a marksman. When a camerist buys a 
reflecting-camera he often expects to become proficient 
on the same day. For some unaccountable reason, 
some camerists hold the opinion that picture-making 
is an art to be mastered in a few hours. However, 
strangely enough, these same camerists would assure 
you that no one could become a tennis, golf, base-ball 
or foot-ball player without days and weeks of practice. 
There is no exception in the case of photography. The 
need of careful, painstaking study and practice is 
essential to amateur as well as to professional success. 

Were I to purchase a reflecting-camera with a focal- 
plane shutter, I would first read every word of the 
instruction-book. If there was a point which I did 
not understand, I would consult my photographic 
dealer, next, I would study every part of the shutter- 
mechanism, being very careful not to experiment with 
any lever or spring concerning which I knew nothing. 
After making myself thoroughly familiar with every 
part that I must use to operate the shutter, I would 
load several plateholders and make exposures of one 
subject with varying shutter-speeds and diaphragm- 
openings. With the results thus obtained lying before 
me, I would note very carefully the exact effect caused 
by each change of speed and diaphragm-opening. If 
my results were not sufficiently conclusive, I would 
do it all over again until I knew positively what to do 
and what to expect with every change of speed and 
diaphragm. To make doubly sure that I understood the 
shutter-mechanism, I would take a short walk around 
my neighborhood and make a few pictures of children, 
animals and houses under varying conditions. If I 
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did not have very great success, I would keep at it 
until I did. When I felt qualified to go anywhere in 
my neighborhood and obtain a good picture I would 
consider myself ready to attempt serious work. This 
suggestion may appear to be very much drawn out; 
but, as a matter of fact, it is often the shortest way to 
permanent success with a focal-plane shutter. 


H. B. 
A Rigid Low Tripod 


Most camera-users who have ventured beyond the 
**push-the-button” stage, occasionally have need of a 
low, rigid camera-stand. It is especially useful, indeed 
necessary, to the naturalist-photographer who photo- 
graphs small animals, insects, plants or flowers in 
their natural habitat, or birds’ nests on the ground. 
The accompanying drawing shows the construction 








cated by dotted lines, hh, at the top and back of the 
board, B. 

The camera is supported on a tilting-top, or attach- 
ment, such as the Ingento tripod-attachment, and a 
hole, t, serves to admit the tripod-screw, which fastens 
the tilting-attachment to the tripod. The exact loca- 
tion of the hole, t, will depend upon the tripod-attach- 
ment you are using. Locate it so that the tripod-frame 
offers no obstruction to tilting the camera forward as 
far as desired. In use, the leg, D, is at the rear—as 
previously mentioned—the frame, ABC forming the 
forward part of the stand. In selecting hinges, look 
for a pair that are tight in the joint, thus avoiding any 
play at that point. If the tripod is to be used on a 
floor or other smooth surface, it should be provided 
with a stout cord, one end of which is attached to the 
middle of C, and the other end is provided with a loop 
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of a very simple home-made tripod which was built of 
thin boards from a grocer’s packing-box. The writer 
was in the mountains where he had discovered a Night- 
hawk’s nest which he wished to photograph, but he 
had no suitable support for the camera. The rough 
tripod which was improvised on that occasion proved 
so satisfactory for low brush-work of all kinds that it 
is presented here in the dimensions that were then 
adopted. 

The stand is constructed entirely of boards about 
three-eighths of an inch thick. The two legs, A,A, are 
cut to the proper width and length and are nailed or 
screwed to the board, B, with their upper corners to- 
gether, and their lower ends spread apart to the dis- 
tance shown in the sketch. The narrow brace-board, 
C, is then fastened to the two legs, as shown, thus 
forming the perfectly rigid front member of the stand 
or tripod. The rear leg, D, is then cut from another 
thin board, and is stiffened at its upper end—to prevent 
warping—by a block of the same _ thickness, having 
its grain at right angles to that of the leg. The lower 
edge of this block is indicated by a dotted line, as 
the block is on the rear side of leg, D. The sketch 
shows the front face of both members of the tripod, 
that is, the surface which faces the object to be 
photographed, when the tripod is set up. The mem- 


ber, D, is hinged to the board, B, by means of two small 
hinges, attached as shown at the top of D, and indi- 





which is run through a hole near the lower end of D. 
Several screws, spaced at intervals along the back of 
leg, D, will serve to engage the loop at different heights. 
Thus the spread of the legs may be varied and its 
height adjusted. 

If you have no tripod-attachment in your outfit, 
you can easily make a tilting-top for this tripod, by 
hinging a small square board to the upper edge of D, 
(on its rear and upper side in the finished tripod). This 
can be provided with a pair of sliding-stays, or side- 
arms, so arranged as to clamp the tilting-table in any 
position. 

The complete equipment will fold into a flat pack- 
age easily carried and if made of white pine, it will be 
light in weight. Its chief merit is its dependable 
stability, even with a heavy camera—a merit which 
will be appreciated by those who have duplicated 
the writer’s experience in trying to make a very 
short tripod, of the usual construction, stand up 
with a camera on it. 


A. D. Du Bors. 
More Scandal About Nell 
An old lady, on seeing a portrait labeled “* Nell 
Gwynn, after Sir Peter Lely,” remarked: “‘So that’s 
the hussy, is it? But I always thought it was King 
Charles she was after.” 
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“HAPPY? 


Unfixed Negatives 


Some months ago a suggestion which is well worth 
a trial appeared in an American cotemporary. It re- 
ferred to a method of making the best of a much under- 
exposed plate by reproduction in the usual way, namely, 
by making a contact transparency and a contact or 
enlarged negative from that. The whole point lies 
in the fact that the transparency is made from the 
unfixed negative, which often appears to be fairly good, 
but is too weak in the shadow detail to be of any value 
after fixing. The negative, after development, is well 
washed by non-actinic light and immersed in a slight 
acid-solution; probably an ordinary alum-bath would 
answer this purpose; then protected by squeegeeing 
down a piece of very thin celluloid as used for this 
purpose by press-photographers and the transparency 
made by contact upon an orthochromatic plate. We 
have made prints in this way and found them rather 
flat; but, with the increased density obtainable with a 
transparency, the result should be quite satisfactory. 
Our older readers may remember a process for producing 
enlarged negatives, introduced by the late Mr. B. J. 
Edwards, in which much of the fine quality of the 
result was due to using an unfixed transparency, so that 
the idea is not altogether novel. There is, of course, no 
deterioration of the negative for finishing in the usual 
way. If the alum-solution be properly washed out, 
fixation will not be interfered with, and there should 
be no fogging.—British Journal of Photography. 


WELL, I SHOULD SAY!” 





HENRY STRUTZENBERG 


A Hint for New Work 


SoME time ago we were approached by an amateur 
photographer with the request for a suggestion as to 
some definite line of photography that he could take up, 
but in the long run, it appeared that he already had a 
very good idea of his own, which we advised him to 
persevere with. We have, however, often been struck 
with the poverty of the ideas that photographers seem 
to possess when the question arises of striking out in a 
new line. When tired of landscapes, seascapes, street- 
scenes, and the more ordinary branches of photography, 
they seem quite unable to think of anything else. If 
one person breaks new ground, as in the case of bird- 
photography, there are many followers at once, but 
there are very few leaders. Our friend mentioned 
above, proposed to start the systematic photography 
of plant-leaves, his object being more or less a scientific 
one. This would be a dry subject to many; but there 
is a kindred one, much neglected if not entirely so, 
and that is the photography of plants from the decora- 
tive point of view. Few people appreciate the strikingly 
beautiful decorative compositions that many plants 
show, especially when seeding, but the examples are 
numberless and common, though almost unobserved. 
One of the finest is, perhaps, a well-grown lettuce gone 
to seed. Such things are beautiful in themselves and 
filled with suggestions for designers, therefore photo- 
graphing them is not only interesting but likely to pro- 
duce results of value.—British Journal of Photography. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, PHoto-ERa, 
867 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


H. A. D.—For home-portraiture use a lens that 
gives a soft and plastic effect, and relieves the figure 
against the background and surroundings. Recti- 
linears and Anastigmats, even when used at full 
opening. may not always answer thi purpose. The 
old-type of portrait-lenses (Petzval system), discarded 
by many workers because of their weight and bulk, 
will yield the above-mentioned effects together with a 
beautiful atmospheric quality. For 5x7 plate, try 


SPRINGTIME-PATH 


THIRD PRIZE 


a 4 or 3 size Darlot Portrait-Lens, fitted with central 
stops (Waterhouse diaphragms), which, on account 
of its large working-aperture, has great speed. It will 
require some practice to discover the special merits of 
this type of lens. You can pick one up cheaply, by 
sending to Willoughby, Obrig Camera Co., or N. Y. 
Camera Exchange for their latest bargain-lists. At 
the same time, procure an old-style portrait-camera 
and a cheap collapsible camera-stand, and you will have 
an admirable and inexpensive portrait-equipment. 

D. C. G—The softness of definition you so 
much admire in the portraits appearing in January 
Puoro-Era is due partly to the slightly rough surface 
of the original prints and partly to the use of a soft- 
focus lens in producing the negatives of others. The 
best of the present available soft-focus lenses are made 
by Pinkham & Smith Co., Boston, and the Wollensak 
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Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. One or two sheets of 
transparent celluloid, placed between the negative 
and the printing-paper, also produces an agreeable 
degree of diffusion in the resulting print. 

5. L. N.—Platinum is a precious mineral found 
chiefly in the Ural Mountains, Russia, but for several 
reasons it is difficult to obtain at the present time. 
The war is also responsible for the scarcity of Platino- 
type paper, in the preparation of which platinum is the 
chief ingredient. Deposits of platinum have been 
discovered in America and in Mexico, but not to any 
great extent. 

W. M.—Your question seems to imply the 
belief that the lens-stop should vary with the 
condition of light. This is the case with small, 
inexpensive cameras; but it is not the ideal condition, 
for it gives no opportunity to make a distinction be- 
tween detail and definition, the former being something 
that is exposed for and the latter something that is 
stopped down for. In the highest form of photographic 
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work the stop is put in the lens quite irrespective of the 
exposure; its purpose is to regulate depth of focus, 
separation of planes, and the degree cf definition. 
Correct exposure according to the condition of light 
is preferably regulated by the shutter-speed. 

B. D.—The F-numbers of lenses such as F/7.5 
and F/6.3, indicate the working-aperture of the lens at 
which good definition may be had, and hence the 
speed of the lens. The numbers themselves indicate 
the quotient resulting from division of the focal length 
by the diameter of the largest diaphragm-opening. 
Thus, F/7.5 means that the diameter of the dia- 
phragm-opening is contained in the focal length 7.5 
times; also it may be seen that the smaller the number 
the larger the relative working-aperture and the shorter 
the necessary exposure. A higher degree of correc- 
tion is required for rapid than for slow lenses. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 





Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Puoro-Era, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 


G. A. C.—Your group of cows in an open field 
is a careless snapshot—without any apparent effort 
at arrangement. The animal at the extreme left, 
within half an inch of the margin, is calmly walking 
out of the picture, another lies facing in the opposite 
direction, and a third, in the middle distance, is 
seen walking towards the camera. Others are lying 
with their backs turned towards the camera. By 
watching for a better opportunity, using a little 
ingenuity to create a concerted interest (rock-salt 
is a great attraction), you can obtain some sort of 
apparently spontaneous unity. Perhaps, utilizing 
fewer cows, rather than so many, will help greatly. 

M. S.—Your group of children on a hill-top suf- 
fers from the strained expression caused by the strong 
sunlight streaming into their faces. Their half-shut 
eyes and open mouths show that the little ones are 
ill at ease. By facing them away from the sun, 
or choosing a gray day, or waiting until the sun gets 
behind a cloud (if clouds are favorable) will obviate 
the difficulty. Although the group in your picture 
is sharp, the view beyond is totally out of focus so 
that it is impossible to tell its character. 

A. T. S.—For picturing water running down hill, 
there is not the least excuse. In your case the di- 
vergence from the true level is nearly ten degrees! 
That is considerable. Viewed in perspective, the 
shore-line of a pond would not appear to be level, 
but in your case it is the straight opposite shore of 
a lake running horizontally across the picture. A 
spirit-level attached to the camera, even trimming 
the present print, would have yielded a better result. 

S. 5S. M.—The head of your horse is too large for 
the picture-space, as the head, without the ears, 
measures seven inches, and the picture-space is only 
eight inches. These abnormal proportions generally 
lead to distortion and an inartistic and strained effect. 
Have your camera farther away from the animal, 
or, if a large head is wanted, enlarge that part of the 
negative, and the result will look more natural and 
less distorted. 

L. L. B.—Among the pictorial arrangements at- 
tempted indoors, which rarely result in artistic success, 
are still-lifes. Yours belongs to that class—we are 
sorry to state. All that the average camerist seems to 
consider necessary is to assemble a number of objects— 
bric-a-brac, small works of art in the shape of vases, 
statuettes, etc., clocks, candlesticks, and what not, 
but regardess of color or suitability. It is generally 
a heterogeneous collection prepared without rhyme 
or reason. A simple rule might be first to bear a de- 
finite object in mind; second, to illustrate it with as 
few objects as possible; third, to select objects that 
bear some relation to each other in the creation of the 
pictorial theme; fourth, to avoid contrasts of color— 
not to group a white marble or plaster figure with a 
dark bronze object, otherwise to shade the former by a 
screen; fifth, to arrange the objects with some degree 
of spontaneity—avoiding stiffness and incongruity. 


Take, say, three or four of the fourteen objects assem- 
bled, adopt our suggestions and try again. 

O. C. D.—Your print, “Christmas Joys,” is charac- 
teristic of the spirit prevailing at Christmas-time; 
but on account of the complexity of objects and the 
heterogeneous mass of objects in the foreground, it 
does not tend to make toward a restful composition 
or a pictorial success. The Christmas-tree, itself, is 
necessarily filled with the usual ornaments, and yet 
the surroundings and setting might have been made 
simple and harmonious. If the little boy had been 
dressed in a neutral-colored suit, instead of white, 
and had the other objects been carefully chosen, the 
result would have been more pleasing. 

K. M.—Your print, “Dinner in the Woods,” is very 
good, except that the persons are obviously posing— 
holding still momentarily to have their photographs 
taken. The man, at the left, in the immediate fore- 
ground, is much larger in proportion than his compan- 
ion, who is only a few feet away. His physical pro- 
portions are distorted, owing to his proximity to the 
camera. This could have been obviated by having 
the camera farther back, or by using a lens of longer 
focus. The tree in the middle separates the two 
figures. This lack of unity could have been avoided. 

G. P. R.—Your landscape of a hillside, at the right 
of a group of factories in the extreme distance, and a 
road in the foreground forms an interesting picture, 
with the exception that the figures, a woman and a little 
child, are dressed in white, and thus are blemishes in 
the composition. Had they been dressed in dark or 
neutral-colored garments, they would have harmo- 
nized with the landscape and been less objectionable. 
Otherwise, the picture has few faults. 

M. W.—The picture of a barber-shop which you 
enclosed is in many respects satisfactory as a com- 
mercial photograph, but, owing to the fact that you 
tried to include a little too much on the plate, the 
clock and the calendar at the left are distorted. It 
would have been better if you had turned the camera 
a little more to the left, excluding more of the window 
and including more on the left. It looks to us as if 
you were a little too near to the side of the room. Of 
course, that may be due to the fact that you did not 
have an opportunity to get further away. However, 
if you could get further away, we believe it would 
reduce the distortion considerably. The definition 
is very good and the illumination also seems to be 
satisfactory, but it looks to us as if the negative were 
a little underexposed. In other words, it might 
be better to use a little larger stop next time. 

kK. A.—Your picture, “Idols of the Cook,” com- 
prises an harmonious arrangement of what apparently 
seems to be a loaf of cake resting upon an agate-ware 
dish, joining a rolling-pin, against which rests a circu- 
lar pan, and, in front of the latter, a tin cup, and, at 
the left, a teaspoon. These objects are arranged on 
a tablecloth of fairly loud pattern. Although these 
objects are related to the subject depicted, they do 
not appear to hang well together, despite the fact that 
they are placed closely together, without crowding. 
The highlights in this group are many—a_ strong one 
on top of the loaf of cake, another on the rolling- 
pin, another on the spoon, another on the cup, and 
numerous reflections in the dish. Besides, the white 
pattern of the tablecloth is accentuated throughout 
the picture. This represents a bewildering mass of 
strong highlights, and the beholder is hard put to 
know where his eye shall rest. This restless charac- 
ter of the picture and its multiplicity of objects are 
the chief drawbacks to an otherwise interesting 
composition and one of permanent value. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 











Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. 
From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 


in the table. 


From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 


scenes with trees in foreground. 
the tables on the opposite page. 


For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U.S. 4. 


For other plates, or stops, see 





"These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- 
clined to be yellow or red. 
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The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. 


aumber given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very 


distant landscapes; studies of rather 
heavy clouds; sunset- and __ sunrise- 
studies. 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 
ground ; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail ; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- 


For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 


sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 
ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
most of the picture; brook-scenes with 
heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 

8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
48 interiors not open to the sky. 


Average indoor-portraits in a 
well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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For Perpetual Reference 








For other stops multiply by the number 
in the third column 












Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 

























Class 1/3, P. E. 
Ilford Monarch 
Lumiére Sigma 
Marion Record 
Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Ansco Speedex Film 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 
Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 
Wellington Xtra Speedy 


Barnet Red Seal 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 
Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 
Imperial Non-Filter 





156, Wy. 350, Wa. 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 


Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 


W. & W. Panchromatic 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard F xtra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 


the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
Soha | dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 

RSLS U.S. 1 | F/4 xX 1/4 the size of diaphragm used. 
Ou, 0 To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
rhe U.S. 2 F/5.6 X 1/2 ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
3° 23 from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U. S. 4). In the 
2 ee U. S. 2.4 F/6.3 xX 5/8 table look for “Hour,” and under the column headed 
SLxs “*Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
s Pd F3 U.S. 3 F/7 X 3/4 If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
n Om S calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
E So £ U.S. 8 F/11 x2 given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
Ens . of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
p a U. S. 16 F/16 xX 4 chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
S856 1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 
Son U. S. 32 F/22 x 8 For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
m aca a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
<o oe U. S. 64 F/32 xX 16 for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
oe ess class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 

1/32 second. 
Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 

Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 

W. & W. Process Panchromatic 
Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

Seed Process 

Class 100, P. E. 11 Wy. 3, 
Lumiére Autochrome 


Wa. 



















































CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 














YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


A New Photo-Era Contest 


Many of our pictorial contributors evince so high a 
degree of intelligence in their criticism of pictures in 
general that, in order to stimulate and help develop 
this valuable faculty, we have introduced a new com- 
petition. It consists of the reproduction of a photo- 
graph lacking good composition. To him who sends 
us the best criticism, before the twentieth of the current 
month, we will send, postpaid, a copy of “Pictorial 
Landscape-Photography,”’ by Paul Lewis Anderson; 
price, $1.50. In the event of several criticisms (not 
exceeding three) being satisfactory, they, too, will be 
awarded copies of the book. 

The successful replies, not to exceed one hundred and 
fifty words, together with the picture criticized, will be 
published on this page in the second succeeding issue. 

The subject of composition in landscape-photography 
is one that interests every camerist. Naturally, 
more exposures are made of landscapes than of any 
other outdoor-subject. The main thing to be remem- 
bered is the principle of simplicity and harmony. Mr. 
Anderson is an eminent exponent of pictorial photog- 








raphy in its highest sense, and he has never appeared 
to better advantage than as the illustrator of his book. 


Successful Criticisms 


Tue picture shows good technical work but was 
taken from the wrong viewpoint. Severe trimming 
would help but only a retake could cure. Place the 
camera near the base of the tree in center and using 
only the back half of lens take a vertical picture to 
include about what is shown in the right half. This 
would exclude all the near foreground and therefore 
make a new title necessary. Clouds in the sky would 
help. With the picture as shown I would trim away 
2} inches at left and } inch from top. Also darken 
the sky a little to leave the water as the chief point of 
interest. 

Eart A, NEWHALL. 





A Bab example of too many verticals—the four 
trees—crossing too many horizontals—the bank, brook, 
and opposite bank—thus forming an _ unpleasant 
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THE PICTURE 





patchwork effect. The main theme of the picture, 
the landscape, is retarded from view and nearly made 
secondary by the four prominent trees in the foreground. 
If about an inch were cut away from the left, thus 
removing the first tree and if the third (middle) tree 
could also be removed, we would have a pleasing land- 
scape even though somewhat symmetrical due to the 
trees on both ends. But as one should hesitate before 
cutting down a tree, it would perhaps be better to 
choose a different viewpoint and get a similar effect 
to the finished criticized picture. 


KENNETH D. Siri. 


THE small tree divides the print into two equal 
parts. This is a bad feature; but, as the left part 
is of no value, pictorially, it should be eliminated 
by trimming two and one-fourth inches from left 
edge; also trim one-fourth inch from bottom, as the 
lower part is rather too heavy. This leaves the best 
part of the print, which however, still has several 
defects, among which are a bald-headed sky, lack of 
separation of planes of middle distance and distance 
and a too symmetrical grouping of the principal parts 
of the picture. The vista-effect, formed by the two 
trees in the foreground, is quite pleasing. 

Harry G. Putster. 
lee 
NAS 

In this case, a slender but obtrusive member of 

the tree-family insists upon dividing the print into 


CRITICIZED THIS MONTH 





two distinct pictures. Careful use of the retouching- 
pencil will remove this offender, and also the rather 
unsightly stump at the right. Then add about } 
inch to the right, bringing the tree at the extreme 
edge into better position, and a pleasing decorative 
composition is presented. Excellent tonal qualities, 
well defined planes and a good atmospheric effect 
mark this print, with the line of the stream leading 
the eye in an agreeable manner into the delicately 
suggested distance. 

Cuas. A. Huaues. 


Wu} 


THE picture as presented is too full of near views of 
trees, and the entire beauty of the winding brook is 
marred as well as almost lost sight of by the promi- 
nence of these dark tree masses, and too many objects 
at one time attract the eye. A smaller view of pleas- 
ing proportions could be made from the present print 
by cutting off } inch from right side, { inch at bottom, 
and 2? inches from left side and about ? inch from 
the top, which would leave a small print including 
the brook and the small islands. The present view pre- 
sented could possibly have been taken on a lower level, 
thus obviating the grass in foreground, and the proper 
rendition of the winding brook would be shown to its 
proper relation to the balance of the pictorial beauty 
composing such a scene. It is a pity that such a 
pleasing bit of composition should have been spoiled 
by not selecting a better point of view. 


Jno. Pau JONEs. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 
























































TuHoucuts of the Easter-season have usually been 
suggested by Pxoto-Era in the form of the conven- 
tional symbol, the lily; but this year, the April issue 
offers as a substitute a picture of the rather more 
popular motive, a group of newly hatched chickens. 
For the purpose of representing a pictorial theme, these 
innocent, downy creatures have done valiant service 
and deserve a long and undisturbed rest; but the pict- 
ure by Marguerite McCurdy, a professional photog- 
rapher of high artistic reputation, combines the ele- 
ments of novelty, charm and artistry in so eminent a 
degree that it made an irresistible appeal to the Editor. 
Data: April, 11 a.m.; 8 x 10 Century-Studio; Wollen- 
sak Velostigmat, Series II; stop, F/6.3; 4 second; 
Eastman Portrait-Film; pyro; print on Easter-Card— 
Azo H. Hard. 

The pictures that accompany Alfred W. Cutting’s 
recital of his unscientific ways, surely do not suggest 
that their author proceeds in the hit-or-miss method 
used by so many amateurs and even professionals, and 
which results in a deplorable waste of material. Mr. 
Cutting is an example of the class of workers that know 
the character and power of their tools and how to use 
them. This, incidentally, is the key to practical 
economy in the consumption of material and time. 
These pictures, on pages 173, 175, 176 and 177, and 
the frontispiece, together with “The Sun Dial” (issue 
of November, 1916), “Proserpine in the Vale of Enna” 
(issue of October, 1915) and several prize- pictures in 
Puoto-ERa competitions, establish Mr. Cutting’s high 
artistic standard and versatility of accomplishment. 
He believes in a straightforward presentation of the 
subject, without the aid of a capricious individuality 
in expression or workmanship. Rather is it the per- 
sonality—the characteristically pleasing side of his 
sitter—that he strives to express and, in doing this, 
he has achieved success and satisfaction. 

From the portfolio of Herbert B. Turner, page 180, 
we present a typical view in the Hawaiian Islands, but 
only a glimpse of that worker’s artistic success in the 
management of natural scenery. This was revealed in 
a marked degree at the recent annual exhibition of the 
Boston Y. M. C. U. Camera Club, where he had on 
view a large number of superb landscapes made in 
Hawaii, the Orient, Italy and other European coun- 
tries where he has been an observant traveler and busy 
camera-enthusiast. Data: December, 11 a.M.; 3} x 53 
3A Kodak; 6j-inch 2B Tessar; stop, F/8; ='5 second; 
film; Pyro-Metol; print on Cyko Prof. 

The heroic but futile defense of the Alamo, March 6, 
1836, probably the most striking example of American 
heroism on record, is brought vividly to mind by the 
superb picture of George R. King, on page 183. “‘ Re- 
member the Alamo!” would serve the purpose of a 
stirring and irresistible slogan, if ever—but let us hope 
that the fires of retribution will never be kindled. The 
structure (convent) is preserved as a memorial to the 
bravery of Col. Travis and his gallant band. In his 
story of Texas, Nevin O. Winter refers to the fall of 
the Alamo as follows: “It is the most superlatively 
dramatic episode in this history of the United States. 
The fall of the Alamo, and massacre of its garrison, 
caused a profound sensation throughout the entire 
United States, as well as Texas. It is a part of Ameri- 


can history, and it is the kind of history that has been 
soul-filling from the very beginning of time. The 
heroism of the defenders has been ranked with that 
shown at Thermopyle and at the charge of Balaklava. 
It is not remarkable for the numbers engaged on the 
Alamo side, for they numbered less than two hundred; 
but it is notable because of the courage and patriotism 
of the defenders who fought until the very last man 
had fallen. Greater bravery or grander heroism could 
no man show. As has been said: “‘Thermopyle had 
its messenger of defeat; but the Alamo had none.”’ 
Data: February, 1917, 11 a.m.; full sun; 8 x 10 view- 
camera; 12-inch Dagor; stop, F/32; B. & J. 3-time 
color-screen; 1 second; 8 x 10 Cramer Iso; M. Q. 
developer; contact Azo print. 

W. R. Bradford, in his willingness to assist the 
embryonic flashlight-worker, does not seem to care 
whether the illustrations to his article represent 
him at his best or not. PHoro-Era readers have 
had ample proof of his mastery in this difficult 
branch of photography. Preparing the paper dur- 
ing a few odd moments of his extremely busy life, 
Mr. Bradford sent what prints he happened to 
have on hand, but they suffice to illustrate what he 
wants to say. “Fire,” page 187, shows spirited 
action, capital expression and a well-balanced figure. 
Data: “Evening Occupations’ —4 x 5 Cycle Graphic; 
6-inch Velostigmat; N. F. Imperial plate; Ortol, 
in tank; enlarged on Kruxo, Semi-Matte, Soft. 
‘**Beauty and the Beast’’—4 x 5 Cycle Graphic; 11- 
inch Dallmeyer Rectilinear; F/7.5 stop; Panchromatic 
plate; Watkins Thermo-Pyro, in tank; enlarged on 
Kruxo, Semi-Matte, Soft. “Fire!’—4 x 5 Cycle 
Graphic; 7-inch Verito; stop, F/7; Panchromatic plate; 
Watkins Thermo-Pyro, in tank; 6} x 84 print on 
Enlarging Cyko, Plat. “A Little Rumpus in the 
Cook-House”—4 x 5 Cycle Graphic; 9-inch Struss 
Pictorial; stop, F/11; Panchromatic plate; Ortol in 
tank; enlarged on Kruxo, Soft Semi-Matte. 

A movie-artist, at play, is what we see on page 191. 
This is probably also true of the camera-man, who 
spends most of his time in recording the exciting 
episodes of motion-picture plays, hence he, too, is glad 
of a diversion. The result shown here is admirable in 
the artistic portrayal of the climax of a successful duck- 
shooting trip. The print is published here by courtesy 
of the Mack Sennett Comedies. 

Belle Johnson has won an enviable reputation as a 
home-portrait artist, and the old lady busy knitting, 
page 193, is one of the best things she has done. The 
happy scene forms a tremendous contrast to what may 
be going on where “her boy”’ is at the moment; but 
the eye prefers this picture of peace and happiness to 
one of strife and ruin. 

W. S. Davis has achieved marked success in moon- 
light photography, and, although the picture on page 
195 was published in these pages, November, 1917, 
and reappears merely to clear a point regarding the 
outlines of lunar shadows, it will give renewed pleasure. 
The data, too, will be found of interest—‘‘On a Win- 
ter’s Night”; exposure, 30 minutes, commencing at 
7.12 p.m.; clear moonlight on the subject; 6-inch Ilex 
anastigmat at full aperture of F/6.3; Roebuck Double- 
Coated Ortho. plate, 3} x 4}. 
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The picturesque view along the Riviera, near Cannes, 
on page 197, has a twofold interest. It attracts on 
account of its exceptionally artistic design and striking 
effect of chiaroscuro, and has a personal interest in 
that it comes direct to us as the product of an American 
soldier, Sergeant Hodges, serving with the Canadian 
forces in France. (See his letter on page 196.) The 
composition reflects in a highly creditable degree the 
artistic perception and technical skill of the soldier- 
camerist. 

One of the gifts of the accomplished William Lud- 
lum, Jr., is writing poetry, several admirable specimens 
of which have already found their way into these pages. 
One of his most recent poems, and illustrated by him- 
self, appears on page 198. It is born of his great love 
of children. Data: 5x7 Premo; 13-inch Verito lens; 
stop, F/6.3; window; 1 second; Stanley; pyro; print 
on Cyko; developed with Duratol. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


H. B. Rudolph has been a faithful participant in the 
competition for advanced workers, and by dint of sheer 
merit has won a number of prizes including the first 
three times. This last-named feat entitles him to a 
well-earned rest, after which it is hoped that he will 
resume his interest. His present success, page 201, is 
due, as usual, to his novel and artistic treatment of the 
theme. Nothing in this engrossing scene suggests pre- 
arrangement or the presence of the photographer. It 
is spontaneous throughout, and the result is eminently 
artistic. A slight flaw in the composition—and one 
due to an oversight—is the corner of the mantel-piece, 
at the left, with its distracting highlights. Trimming 
of the print, or, better still, work on the negative, will 
remedy this defect. Data: 5 x 7 Century; 7-inch 
Euryplan lens; stop, F/16; Luxo Flashpowder; Stand- 
ard Orthonon; Kathol-Hydro, in tray; enlarged on 
P. M. C. No. 2; print on Kathol-Hydro. 

Unusually judicious management of a difficult prob- 
lem—a decorated and illuminated Christmas-tree 
marks the picture by W. Stelcik, on page 203. Ordi- 
narily, this theme is spoiled by the numerous glitter- 
ing objects that are characteristic of the ideal Christ- 
mas-tree. It is a gladdening sight; but to make it the 
subject of an artistic, harmonious and wholly pleasing 
camera-picture requires rare skill. Mr. Stelcik has 
accomplished it. The children at play constitute the 
principal artistic feature and the interest gradually 
diminishes in the direction of the tree, which, though 
subordinated, plays its part with due effect. The 
lighting-scheme, throughout, merits the highest praise. 
Data: 4 p.m.; 4x 5 Conley Camera; fitted with Deltar 
Anastigmat; stop, F/8; 3 seconds; Standard Ortho.; 
Hydrochinon, in tray; print on Azo A soft. 

“The Lone Stocking,” page 204, is eloquently ex- 
pressive in its childish simplicity and trust. The 
pictorial design of bilateral symmetry is singularly 
appropriate. It is a modest theme, and it is little 
stories, like the one by Mr. Burt, that appeal success- 
fully to the beholder’s imagination and sympathies. 
Data: 2A Brownie; 3 second; roll-film; pyro-soda, 
in tank; enlarged with Heliar, on Royal Bromide; 
Amidol. 


Beginners’ Competition 
Ir is a Japanese pictorialist who, no doubt, moved 


by the mellifluous strains of the popular song, has 
expressed his artistic sympathy in the form of 


a charming picture of the Suwanee River. Data: 
August, 5 p.m.; good light; No. 1 Kodak; 43-inch 
Tessar; stop, F/8; 3-time filter; 4 second; Rexo 


film; Tancol in Kodak film-tank; Cyko Semi-Matte 
Double Weight. 

The happy genre, page 209, is suggestive of an at- 
home entertainment the two children may be witness- 
ing. The lighting is extremely well managed and the 
expression seems natural, not forced. Data: March, 
1915, 2 p.m.; bright day outside; 4x5 Conley; 6}-inch 
R. R. lens; stop, F/8; bulb; Stanley; H. M. Developer, 
in tray; Azo Buff smooth. 

Emil H. Kopp, Jr., has expressed most admirably 
the general feeling of spring in his view of a path in 
the woods, page 210. The entrance and exit of the 
path shows sound artistic knowledge and, together 
with the delicate rendering of the slender trees and 
the young foliage, forms an imaginative and satisfying 
picture. Data: May, 10.30 a.m.; bright light; Pre- 
moette Jr. LA—2} x 4}; fitted with Zeiss Kodak lens; 
stop, F/16; second; Premo Film-Pack; pyro; 
print on Cyko Professional. This is an enlargement 
of a part of a negative which was awarded Honorable 
Mention in the November competition and was en- 
larged in accordance with a suggestion of the Editor. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Our critical readers will welcome William S. Davis’ 
generous contribution for their thoughtful considera- 
tion. It is only fair to state that this picture is not a 
spontaneous product of Mr. Davis’ well-known 
artistic ability, but was prepared specially for this 
department. . Therefore, in this instance as in others, 
our readers are invited to be as unsparing in their 
criticism as they like. It may be stated, also, that the 
pictorial contributors to this section are all “good 
sports,” and accept, good-naturedly, a statement of 
their shortcomings. Friendly, intelligent criticism, 
and not ridicule or abuse, is requested. 

Mr. Davis’ has entitled his experiment, “Spring- 
Evening,” and gives the following data: April, 6.40 
p.M.; diffused light; 4 x 5 view-camera; 7}-inch R. R. 
lens; at F/8; A Ingento color-screen; 60 seconds; 
4.x 5 Cramer Inst. Iso.; Edinol-Hydro; contact print 


Preparing for Bird-Photography 


At about this time our feathered songsters will leave 
their winter-homes in the South for their real homes 
in the North, for there they breed and produce their 
finest music. The prudent bird-photographer will 
therefore await the arrival of his feathered friends and 
make their portraits. The novice will make his 
preparations, particularly with regard to the proper 
equipment, including the device for the required long- 
distance snapshots. To this end he should not neglect 
to read Mr. Guy A. Bailey’s invaluable article on the 
subject published, with numerous illustrations, in 
Puoto-Era, May 1917. 

The greatest authority on this fascinating and great- 
ful branch of photography is Brownell’s ‘‘ Photography 
for the Sportsman-Naturalist.””. This admirable work, 
a volume of over 300 pages and fully illustrated, deals 
with the entire subject of nature-study; also how to 
photograph wild animals in their habitats, the smaller 
animals, birds and their young, birds’ nests, insects, 
fish, reptiles and amphibia; also wild-flowers, trees, 
shrubs and fungi. 

Another excellent book is ‘The Sport of Bird-Study,”’ 
by Herbert K. Job. Here, too, the author shows the 
success in bird-photography, as attested by 134 good 
camera-pictures of his own production. 

The price of each book is $2.00, plus postage accord- 
ing to zone. Orders should be sent to PHoto-Era 
MaGaAzINE, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Speed of Airplane-Photographers 


THE importance of airplane-photography, and, 
probably, the deciding factor in winning the war for 
the Allies, was emphasized in a January editorial. 
But its ultimate success depends upon the supreme 
speed of the operators—the camerist in the air and 
the photo-finisher on the ground. This is well illus- 
trated by a recent incident on the western front, as 
related by an American newspaper-correspondent :— 

The telephone rang and a captain, the chief of the 
aérial photographers, answered it. 

“Very good, Sir, we will get the photo for you,” 
was what the captain said, replying to a terse com- 
mand that came over the wire. 

“You'll excuse me for a while,”’ he said, turning to 
me. “Headquarters has word of a concentration 
behind the German lines, about eleven miles from 
here. They want me to go over and make a photo.” 

When they were just over the German lines, a 
lot of white puffs appeared in the sky, directly under 
them, and, while we could hear no sounds because 
the wind was blowing from us, we knew that the Ger- 
man anti-craft guns were popping away at them. 

Presently they returned. The captain hurried into 
a darkroom with an assistant and for some minutes 
all was silence. 

Then he poked his head through the partly opened 
door and said with all the enthusiasm of a boy:— 

“*She’s a dandy; best one I’ve made in a week!” 

In exactly two hours and five minutes from the time 
he got orders over the telephone he laid the finished 
print on the desk of his superior officer at headquarters. 

And within ten minutes the heavy guns of his army 
were concentrating a destructive fire on an area be- 
hind the German lines where, the aérial photograph 
showed, re-enforcements and supplies were being 
brought up! 

It was a_ twenty-two-year-old boy-photographer 
who made an aérial photograph which showed the 
Germans putting in place, twenty-six miles east of 
Dunkirk, on the English Channel, a monster gun 
capable of throwing a one-ton shell into that city. 


Discrediting Amateur Photography 


In direct and commendable contrast to the photog- 
raphers who do regular professional work, but advertise 
themselves as amateur photographers, are the amateurs 
who not only pursue their hobby exclusively for 
pleasure, but take pains to make the fact known 
publicly. For instance, here is one of PHoto-Era’s 
most faithful contributors, Louis R. Murray, each of 
whose pictures bears on the back the following small 
neatly-printed label, “Louis R. Murray, camerist, 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. Photography for Pleasure.” 

Another case is that of James Wallace Pondelicek, 
who distributed, free of charge, about twenty-five 
prints of his prize-picture, ‘‘The Spirit of Summer,” 
among Proro-ErRa’s subscribers. These 8 x 10 prints 
were made on the finest grade of paper obtainable, and 
in two cases where the prints were damaged in trans- 
mission, he sent duplicates. These examples of the 


true status of amateur photography, though not 
necessary to be emulated, are refreshing. 































Art in Motion-Pictures 


THE reason that PHotro-Era has not waxed en- 
thusiastic regarding the art-value of motion-pictures, 
is because so many films are inferior in worknamship— 
showing lack of care in preparation and skill in execu- 
tion. Were it not for the predominating element 
of fun or pathos that appeals most strongly to the 
average audience, such pictures would not be toler- 
ated; but somehow, they “get by.” 

In pleasant contrast to such tawdry motion-pict- 
ures are the Metro films—at least those presented 
at the Park Theatre, Boston. It has been a posi- 
tive delight to note the superb groupings of the princi- 
pal actors, the striking effects of lighting and the 
realistic relief of some of the figures against the sur- 
roundings, in the photo-play, ‘‘ The Lifted Veil,” for in- 
stance. The latest Metro film we were privileged to 
admire, for nobility and dignity of theme, and uni- 
formly artistic excellence of production, was “The 
Weaver of Dreams,’ adapted from Myrtle Reed’s 
novel of the same name. Here is a photo-play that 
makes the strongest appeal to the painter and to the 
photo-pictorialist. Scene follows scene with almost 
bewildering frequency presenting novel and _ beauti- 
ful effects in lighting, as well as delightful groupings 
in the open and indoors. Whether it be a view of a 
pergola or a bower radiant with sunshine; an artis- 
tically charming wood-interior teeming with plays of 
light and shadow, or a strikingly beautiful contre-jour 
effect produced by one of the girl-stars walking 
towards the sun, it gives evidence of the supreme 
skill of the artists who planned and reproduced it. 

The professional, ambitious to obtain new ideas 
in portrait-lighting, and the amateur _pictorialist, 
eager to produce novel effects in light and shade, 
should hasten to see this remarkable film, “‘The 
Weaver of Dreams.” 





An Appropriate Chemical Change 


Our readers may remember a beautiful bunch of 
grapes lying on a table, the work of Miss Marillier, 
the distinguished English photographer of flowers and 
fruit, and published in these pages several years ago. 
At the time it was halftoned, the print had a warm- 
black appearance. It was then placed in a drawer 
of a cabinet and soon forgotten. 

In removing the contents of this particular drawer, 
recently, I came across Miss Marillier’s picture and 
was astonished to find that the original warm-black 
tone had given way entirely to a rich purple one— 
eminently appropriate. Suitably framed, it now 
occupies a place in my dining-room. 


A Problem Solved 


On showing to my little daughter, aged three and a 
half, what I fondly imagined was a portrait of herself, 
she exclaimed, ‘“That’s a photograph of me having 
my photograph taken!” 

Now I come to look at it, I am inclined to agree. 
That’s what it is exactly, but nothing more. 

Truly the younger generation are wiser than their 
fathers.—SaTon. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH (CGM 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions yy 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 








The Toronto Camera Club 


Tue Fifteenth Salon, Twenty-Seventh Annual 
Exhibition of the Toronto Camera Club will be held 
May 1-18, inclusive, at the Art Museum of Toronto. 
The Exhibition is international in character, and 
open to members and non-members alike. The com- 
mittee welcomes the co-operation of photographers at 
home and abroad, in its efforts to make the forth- 
coming exhibition a success. A bronze Plaque will 
be awarded to the best print in the Salon. Bronze 
medals will be awarded as follows:—Class A—Land- 
scape, six awards; Class B—Portraiture, four awards; 
Class C—Figure-Studies, two awards; Class D— 
Marine, two awards; Class E—Architecture, two 
awards; Class F—Genre, two awards; Class G— 
Miscellaneous, four awards. Entry-blanks and _in- 
formation may be obtained from R. M. Browne, 
Secretary, 2 Gould Street, Toronto, Canada. 


Southern California Camera Club 


Tue officers of the Southern California Camera 
Club, for the current year, are: Fred Archer, presi- 
dent; Frank Shirley, vice-president; J. M. Baxter, 
treasurer; Miss Orrie M. Close, secretary; W. C. 
Sawyer, librarian. The club is getting to be a real 
club. Several members are represented at the Salons, 
notably Mr. Archer. The equipment is constantly 
being improved and new members are added. In a 
short time, a class for beginners is to be organized and 
on the plan that the five dollars’ tuition shall be 
applied as membership-fee in case the student should 
wish to join the club and be voted upon favorably by 
the club. The course will cover all branches of photo- 
graphic work and be well worth the fee, whether the 
student joins or not. Men who wish to take up photog- 
raphy in the army, after the course is finished, would 
do well to investigate. Mr. Jackson, a former member 
of the Philadelphia Camera Club, has joined and is 
proving a great addition to the club. Many little 
handy arrangements are the result of his ingenuity and 
thoughtfulness of the interests of the club. 


The Honeycomb and the Bee 


Our esteemed confrére, Edward F. Bigelow, editor 
of The Guide to Nature, deserves the thanks of all nature- 
lovers and students of natural history for his i!lumi- 
nating and valuable article, ““How Honeybees Pro- 
duce Honeycomb,” printed in the February number 
of his publication. Mr. Bigelow had devoted six years 
of his life to the investigation and study of the subject 
and arrives at conclusions that force him to take issue 
with several scientific authorities, including Darwin. 

In proving his theory of the production of the 
honeycomb by the little busy bee, Mr. Bigelow shows 
about twenty admirable photographs, including a 
number of excellent photomicrographs, imparting 
the maximum value to a subject that cannot but appeal 
to every lover and student of natural history. Twelve 
cents in stamps mailed to Mr. Bigelow, Arcadia, Sound 
Beach, Conn., will bring to the sender a copy of this 
particular issue of The Guide to Nature. 





Your Lens in Action 


AccorpING to official reports received from the 
American Army in France, American air-plane 
photographers, by means of cameras equipped with 
lenses contributed by patriotic American photog- 
raphers, amateur and _ professional, achieved im- 
portant results by procuring photographs which 
enabled the American troops to gain a decisive vic- 
tory. By means of these airplane-photographs, 
American heavy artillery concentrated on the enemy 
Minenwerfer-batteries and obliterated the position. 
Many direct hits with big explosive shells were made, 
timbers were blown high in the air, and explosions— 
probably of enemy ammunition and gas—resulted. 
Of course, these actions were not without serious 
losses, including airplanes with their effective camera- 
eyes, and it is imperative that the latter be replaced 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Patriotic camerists who have not yet contrib- 
uted lenses of the required speed and focal length, are 
urged to do so without delay. These lenses should 
be sent to Equipment Division, U. S. Signal Corps 
Signal Equipment No. 33, 119 D Street, N. E., 
Washington, D.C. A reasonable price will be paid 
for each lens accepted. 


The Bangor Society of Art 


Tue Sixth Annual Exhibition of Photography, 
Paintings, Arts and Crafts, of the Bangor Society of 
Art will be held in the Fine Arts Gallery of the Public 
Library, Bangor, Maine, from May 6 to 18, inclusive, 
1918. All exhibits must reach the gallery of the 
Bangor Public Library not later than April 22, 1918. 
This exhibition aims to be national in scope and in- 
terest. Entrance-blanks and other particulars may 
be obtained from Miss Alice G. Welch, Secretary 
Bangor Society of Art, 125 Essex Street, Bangor, 
Maine. 


Signal Corps Accepts Eastman Offer 


THE immediate need of several thousand skilled 
photographers to do “ground work” connected with 
aviation-photography, impelled the Eastman Kodak 
Company to offer one floor of a new building at Kodak 
Park for barracks, darkrooms and class-rooms free 
of charge until August 1, 1918. The offer was accepted 
gratefully by the government, and work is now being 
rushed to install the special fixtures required. The 
school will be in charge of Signal Corps officers detailed 
for the purpose and they will be assisted by about 
fifty instructors from the technical staff of the East- 
man Kodak Company. The floor of the building 
selected contains over two acres of floor-space and will 
accommodate about one thousand men at a time. It 
is expected that one month will be required to train 
each lot of men. It may not be known generally that 
the observers who operate the cameras in the air- 
planes do not have anything to do with the developing 
and printing of pictures. This is done by men known 
as “ground men” and who comprise the force to be 
trained in this new school. 
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Inter-Club Lantern-Slide Interchange 


Iv is generally conceded that lantern-slide making is 
one of the most fascinating and interesting branches of 
photography. However, for some reason there appears 
to be a decline in interest at present. To counteract 
this, and to revive immediate activity, the Inter-Club 
Lantern-Slide Interchange—under the auspices of the 
Newark Camera Club—has devised a plan whereby 
clubs will have the opportunity to obtain sets of lan- 
tern-slides at nominal expense. Each club is asked to 
make an intitial contribution of ten lantern-slides at 
once and to send ten more by June 30, 1918. These 
lantern-slides will be made up into sets of fifty each to 
be sent from club to club for seven days’ use for demon- 
stration and entertainment. A registration-fee of one 
dollar will be assessed each club to cover transportation, 
packing and incidental expenses. The only additional 
expense to a club will be the cost to mail the lantern- 
slides from club to club. To start the first set off, the 
Newark Camera Club will contribute fifty slides. 
Further particulars may be obtained from Arthur H. 
Farrow, Lantern-Slide Director, 51 Richelieu Terrace, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Boston Y. M. C. U. Camera Club 


THe annual members’ exhibition of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union Camera Club was 
held at 48 Boylston Street, March 6 to 9. There 
were 111 prints by 14 exhibitors. The pictures seemed 
to be of a higher order of merit than those seen at any 
previous members’ exhibition. Certainly, there was 
a noticeable improvement in the work of several 
members—a definite grasp of a theme, intelligence 
in development and breadth of treatment. In its 
pursuit of artistic ideals, the club is said to have pur- 
sued those of Arthur Hammond, a fellow-member 
and a professional worker of distinction; but whatever 
his influence, it cannot be denied that in several in- 
stances members showed results that equalled, if they 
did not actually excel, anything Mr. Hammond has 
yet produced. This refers, particularly, to the still- 
life examples of Mr. Astrella. 

The exhibition owed much of its success to the work 
of Herbert B. Turner, whose camera-activities in 
foreign climes, during the past year, have yielded a 
store of superb pictorial material, especially typical 
outdoor-scenes of rare beauty. The best pictures 
were not necessarily those honored by the jury, for in 
some unaccountable way the fine, rich marines of 
Mr. Turner and two consistent still-life pieces, in mul- 
tiple gum, by Mr. Astrella failed of recognition. Mr- 
Hammond captured most of the prizes, as has been 
his wont, largely, perhaps, because of his masterful 
technique. 

The most attractive prints in the collection were: 
Landscape-Class—** El Capitan,” “‘ Waterfall,” and 
“Hawaiian Landscape,” by Herbert B. Turner; “Sand 
and Sunlight” (blue ribbon), a sand-dune of delight- 
ful gradations, by Arthur Hammond; “Rustic Bridge 
in Winter,” by G. H. Seelig; “Bridle-Path,”” by Henry 
A. Stanley; “‘Meadow-Brook in Winter” (red rib- 
bon), by G. H. Seelig, and “* Meadow-Stream,” by G. 
H. Akasu. In the Marine Class—*Wingaersheek 
Beach” (blue ribbon), and “Plum Island” (red 
ribbon)—a little boy at play on a sandy beach, by 
Arthur Hammond; “At the Dock,” in deep rich 
black tone, by H. I. Saunders; “Inner Harbor of 
Riva’’—a superb combination of shipping and architect- 





ure, by Herbert B. Turner; two graphic surf-views by 
G. S. Akasu; a seascape of noble proportions pre- 








senting a broad expanse of ocean and sky and a splendid 
feeling of space and freedom, by Charles G. Wells, 
and several animated yachting-scenes by C. W. Garey. 
Genre-Class—“ Waiting for Business” (red ribbon) 
by Chester Grillo; “‘ Nude,” the recumbent figure of 
a young woman, near a window (fine effect of illumi- 
nation), by Herbert B. Turner; a young woman in 
the costume of 1861 writing a letter, by Louis Astrella; 
and an artist painting in winter-woods, by G. H. 
Seelig. Portrait-class—two small heads by Arthur 
Hammond; a little girl with outstretched hand (open- 
air portrait), by W. E. Burwell; “The Sicilian,” 
by Louis Astrella, and head of a young girl by M. L. 
Vincent. General-multiple gum-print of - still-life 
(fish and pieces of lemon, admirably arranged and 
lighted), also a gum-print of “Bed-time” (group of 
an open book, spectacles, pipe, lighted candle, open 
tobacco-pouch, match-box and burned matches) which, 
with the omission of the minor objects, would have 
been a masterpiece, by Louis Astrella; ‘Sunlight 
on Marble” (two handsome marble vases in the open, 
superb effect of light and shade), by Edgar Yates, 
and “ Nocturne’’—a dwelling-house bathed in moon- 
light, by Henry A. Stanley. 

Other awards, not mentioned, were, in the Genre 
Class, ‘‘Subway-Workers,” by Louis Astrella, blue 
ribbon; in the General Class, “Vanitas,” a still-life 
in multiple gum by Louis Astrella, blue ribbon. and 
**A California Mission,” by Herbert B. Turner, red 
ribbon. No awards were made in the Portrait-Class, 
excepting honorable mention to Arthur Hammond 
for a portrait, “Charlie.” 

Notwithstanding that the exhibition was open to 
the public only four days, and that the club’s quarters, 
including the exhibition-room, are situated on the 
fourth (top) floor, and accessible only by foot-power, 
the attendance was remarkably good—due, in a large 
degree, to the efforts of the publicity-committee, 
Edgar Yates, chairman. The judges were John H. 
Garo, Gurdon R. Fisher and E. K. Robinson. The 
officers of the club are W. E. Burwell, pres’t; H. 
I. Saunders; vice-pres’t; Louis Astrella, sec’y; H. C. 
Channen, treas. 


Official War-Pictures 


An excellent pictorial history of our participation 
in the war to date is now being furnished by the 
photographs and lantern-slides issued by the Division 
of Pictures, Committee of Public Information, 10 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. A well-arranged 
catalog may be obtained from the Division of Pictures 
in which each photograph and lantern-slide is num- 
bered and described in detail to enable the reader 
to select intelligently the pictures that he requires. 
An index aids the reader to locate pictures dealing 
with any particular activity in which he may be 
interested. Official Pictures include photographs 
made by the Signal Corps of the United States Army, 
the United States Navy, the Marine Corps and other 
branches of the service, and French and Belgian 
official photographs. Each print is 6} x 8} inches in 
size, on heavy paper, ferrotyped and ready for framing 
or mounting, and may be had at 10 cents each, postpaid. 
Lantern-slides of the same subjects and of the best 
workmanship, suitable for ministers, teachers, lecturers 
and others may be had at 15 cents each, postpaid. 
When ordering be sure to give catalog-number plainly 
and to include 10 cents for each print and 15 cents 
for each lantern-slide. State clearly whether print 
or lantern-slide is wanted, as the same catalog-number 
applies to both print and lantern-slide. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 





TuE following patents are reported expressly for the 
Puoro-Era MaGazine from the patent law offices 
of Norman T. Whitaker, 370 Whitaker Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C., from whom copies of any one of the 
patents may be obtained by sending fifteen cents 
in stamps. 

Automatic Camera-Actuating Device has _ been 
invented by George Y. Nishiyama, of Denver, Colo., 
patent No. 1,250,628. The patentee claims as fol- 
lows: A camera-operating device comprising a casing, 
bearings carried by the casing, a housing in the casing, 
a signal-bell slidable upon the housing, guiding- 
pins extending from the bell through the bearings, 
resilient means yieldably holding the bell in a raised 
position, levers pivotally mounted and having their 
outer end portions loosely connected with the pins 
and their inner end portions extending into the hous- 
ing, a piston slidable in the housing and yieldably 
held in a raised position, and striking-means actuated 
from the piston as the piston moves upwardly to en- 
gage the levers and move the levers to draw the bell 
downwardly into operative relation to the striking- 
means. 

Richard Stuart Burdette, of San Francisco, Cal., 
has just been granted patent No. 1,250,792 on Con- 
vertible roll-film Camera, with claims as follows: 
The herein described spool carrier for film-cameras, 
the same comprising a pair of heads, means to hold 
the heads in spaced relation to accommodate there- 
between a smaller film-roll, pivot-means for said 
roll acting through the head; in axial alinement 
with each other, means carried by the carrier inter- 
mediate of its ends to bear directly upon the film 
to control the rotation or unwinding of the film 
arranged between said heads, and means to prevent 
the rotation of the carrier. 

Film-Shifting Device for Cameras has just been 
invented by Pincus Brauner and Louis W. Rosen, 
of New York, N. Y., patent No. 1,253,205, in which 
the following is claimed: In a device of the class 
described, a roller over which a film passes while 
driving the same, a pinion secured to said roller, a 
gear-meshing with said pinion, a cam secured to said 
gear and a spring projecting from said cam. 

Patent No. 1,253,796, on Camera, has been in- 
vented by Leon F. Douglass, of San Rafael, Cal., in 
which the following is claimed: In a Camera, a light- 
dividing member comprising a cubical glass made 
up to two isosceles right-angle prisms, the hypote- 
nuse of which forms a diagonal surface in the cube, 
whereby light is reflected and transmitted in substan- 
tially equal portion in right-angular directions, and 
screens of different colors near the emergent faces 
of said cube. 

Henry Van MHoevenberg has invented Photo- 
graphic Apparatus, in Lake Placid Club, N. Y., patent 
No. 1,254,013, in which the following is claimed: 
In a camera-attachment adapted to codperate with 
the camera by operating the shutter of the same, the 
combination with a shutter-actuator, a shaft for 
driving said cam, a spring for driving said shaft, a dog 
on said shaft, a latch engaging said dog, and means 
to release said latch. 


Reuben Newman of New York City has invented 
a Means to Develop Films which has been patented as 
No. 1,256,247. 

Patent No. 1,255,338, on a Motion-Picture Film, 
has just been granted to Charles B. Rearick, of New 
York, N. Y., assignor to Austin D. Brixey of New 
York, N. Y. 

An improvement in a Motion-Picture Projecting- 
Machine has been patented by Nicholas Power of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Nicholas Power Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., a corporation of Delaware. 
Patent No. is 1,255,336. 

An Exposure-Meter for Cameras has been patented 
by John P. Howie of Columbia, South Carolina, 
patent No. 1,255,167. 

A patent on a Motion-Picture Apparatus has been 
issued to Ira F. Peek, of Greenwood, Miss., No. 
1,255,044. 

John G. Jones, of Rochester, N. Y., has invented a 
Photographic Film-Cartridge which is disclosed in 
patent No. 1,255,017. Patent rights have been 
—. to Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
eo 


A means for Operating Camera-Shutters has been 
invented by Benjamin Lot Parker of Genoa, Illinois, 
patent No. 1,254,931. 

A Unitary Dissolving-View Projection-Apparatus 
has just been patented as No. 1,254,724 by William L. 
Patterson of Rochester, N.Y. Patentee has assigned 
his rights to Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester, N.Y., 

A Method and Apparatus for Synchronously Pro- 
ducing Sounds to accompany Motion-Pictures has been 
patented by Elmer Louis Greensfelder, of Baltimore, 
Md., patent No. 1,254,684. 

Patent No. 1,254,590, entitled Indicia Device for 
Cameras, has been granted to William F. Gongaware, 
of Oceanpark, Cal. 

Mark W. Collet, of Philadelphia, Pa., has invented a 
Shader for Cameras which is now disclosed in his 
patent No. 1,254,579. 

Edward J. Hunt, of West Orange, N. J., has been 
issued a patent No. 1,254,503, on a Camera-Shutter 
Control. 

Patent No. 1,254,487 has been granted to Charles 
W. Eberling, of Wheeling, W. Va., on a Film-Controlled 
Mechanism for Synchronized Motion-Picture and 
Sound-Record Carriers. 

Harrison W. Rogers, of New York City, has been 
granted a patent No. 1,254,436 on a Film-Control 
Mechanism for Motion-Picture and Sound-Repro- 
ducing Means. 

Guy E. Stansell, of Seattle, Wash., has been granted 
Patent No. 1,254,373 on Automatic Film-Feed for 
Cameras. 

Machine for the Automatic Development of Photo- 
graphic Plates and Films has been invented and 
patented by Hinton J. Baker, of Augusta, Ga., patent 
No. 1,254,300. 

Patent No. 1,254,273 on an Endless Film Reel 
has been issued to Saul Ponon of Newark, N. J., 
assignor to Daylight Kinema Corporation of New 
York, N. Y., a corporation of New York. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 
















































THERE is a large and important exhibition open very much enlarged scale, is being increasingly ap- 
in London now which is deservedly attracting much  preciated, and war-pictures have had much to do 
attention, and the main body of which is made up of — with its rapid advance. 
most intensely interesting photographs. It is the There were some interesting collections of war- 
Imperial War Exhibition and is being held in the medals, struck by the various nations engaged. Among 
Galleries of the Academy of Arts kindly lent by the the German exhibits, the Lusitania medal was con- 
President and Council. The entire proceeds go to the — spicuous because of its size. We do not know whether 
British Red Cross. It has been organized by the it was issued in different sizes; but the examples 
Joint War Committee of the Red Cross and Order of | shown formed an imposing circle, only the design 
St. John. To illustrate how the exhibition is kept — suffered as compared with the smaller reproductions 
up to date, already there are on view the relics of | to which we have referred in previous letters. It 
the Gotha brought down in flames a few days back there appeared certainly “beautifully less” quite 
in Essex—in fact, during the last night-raid. The apart from the reduction in the size of the hate- 
engine, a wing pierced by shrapnel, and a machine- area. Artistically, the French and Italian medals 
gun, can be seen almost hot from the combat. But were far and away ahead of either the German or 
to return to the photographs. At the beginning of English productions. Naturally, camouflage forms 
1915 when war-photographs were scarcer, one was nct _ the subject of many of the pictures; but here photog- 
so inclined to be critical, and the public accepted raphy does not tell the tale so well as the other reai 
gratefully anything that would suggest even remotely exhibits owing to the black and white rendering that 
the reality of war-conditions. Now, however, after does not distinguish between the different color- 
three and a half years the standard of war-pictures shades. A_ particularly convincing example was 
has naturally risen, and nowhere is this fact more shown in a suit of clothes, worn by an English sniper 
evident than here. The photographic work is of a who accounted for eighty Germans. Here we see 
‘really high order and there are in one of the rooms a skilful mingling of tree- and earth-colorings with a 
pictures that are not only dramatic end horribly cap adorned with a clod of red Somme earth as the 
interesting, but of a pictorial quality that would gain’ master-touch. We left the galleries with a feeling 


attention for them even if the subjects they repre- that they must be revisited, there is so much to be 
sented were not so vitally arresting. seen, and yet it cannot be denied that when the 
There is one section called “The Work of the wonders of ingenuity and skill have been studied and 
Navy,”’ about which the catalog tells us:—‘“‘The pict- one realizes that they are all devoted to killing one’s 
ures in this section have been supplied by the Pic- fellow men, it is a saddened and depressed individual 
torial Branch of the Department of Information,’” who emerges in Piccadilly. 
and it was here naturally that we spent most of our The Camera Club is holding its show of members’ 
time. The prints are not only fine photographic work, and considering how many of them are away 
work, but their pictorial quality is of distinct prac- on active service, a very creditable little exhibition 


tical value in really making them more convincing it is. One cannot say that it is all new work; but 
to the public. The man in the street feels their there are several that are significant of the stirring 
appeal. We saw people enjoying them and finding times in which we live. This members’ show is a 
it difficult to leave them, as they would never have hardy annual that is looked on as a sign that the 
done had not this pictorial quality aroused their emo- practice of photography is still the main meeting- 
tions. They could not probably have told why, but point of interest among those belonging to the club, 
they not only liked but felt them. There was one however many-sided most of them may be. And 
entitled, “Night Firing with Full Charges,” that to the outsider it seems as if this little club attracted 
reminded us of Mr. Mortimer’s strong work, and to its walls many of the most advanced and modern 
“Nearing Completion’—a light cruiser in course expressions of art. The next exhibition, although 
of construction—was what the catalog claimed for a photographic one, is going to be something of an 
it, viz.: ‘“‘One of the finest photographs ever taken innovation. It is to be devoted to the photography 
in a dockyard.’ The beautiful quality of the nega- of women. We do not mean that it is to be a show 
tive gave it the delicacy of a drawing, and the of lovely women’s portraits, but rather their work. 
accuracy of the camera had made that drawing The Club intends to get a strong and representative 
perfect. collection together, and it has issued invitations to all 
There were the usual enlarged snapshots which one those who have made a name for themselves. As 
can imagine from the titles, “Sandwiches for the the Secretary, Mr. W. Thomas, remarked, it will 
Wounded,” “Tending the Foe,” “Awaiting the probably be the last time that a show of purely women’s 
Ambulance,” and so on, many of which possessed work will be held, as the new voting-act should tend 
real interest. In front of the photographs that hung _ to less and less differentiate between the sexes; but 
on the walls there were placed relics from the trenches, _ personally we always find a great charm in a mixed 
such as notice-boards, in German, English and French, exhibition. It is always this lack of the feminine 
trench-mortars, machine-guns, etc., and, although thes touch that one misses in the present members’ ex- 
actual objects from the front generally absorb people’s _clusively masculine shows. 
attention—being, of course, the real thing—we noticed We have to record the death of Mr. R. C. Hewitt, 
that, at the Academy, they took quite a secondary a well-known figure in photographic circles in this 
place as compared with the photographs. The country. He was a member of the Arts Committee 
suitability of photography for illustration, and on a of the Camera Club and since the beginning of the 
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war has been the principal of the photographic school 
of the Regent Street Polytechnic. He was known 
to a very wide circle of friends and pupils and will 
be deeply mourned and missed. 

Professor J. A. Fleming has been lecturing at the 
Royal Institution to a juvenile audience on the photog- 
raphy of the sound-waves of the human voice. He 
explained how by an apparatus connected with the 
motor of gramophone he could cause the voice 
to make rays of light. These being reflected on a 
mirror, were shown on the screen as a circle of light 
vibrating in accordance with the waves of the voice. 
This is an interesting development of our art, and 
there seems no valid reason why we should not have 
faithful graphic renderings of all sorts of sounds. 
Just fancy the pictorial possibilities that lie, we can 
hardly say dormant, in the tones of a towering temper, 
which, of course, would have to be treated in a strong 
and trenchant style: or in another direction, the 
delicate beauty of expression that might be got out 
of an almost inaudible “yes.” But we must here 
leave the subject to our readers, and Professor 
Fle i who finished his lecture by putting a record 
of the National Anthem on the gramophone, when 
the voice-circle on the screen aroused great excite- 
ment amongst the youthful audience as it pursued its 
grotesquely irregular course. 


Photographing Tile-Work 


WE have received direct a copy of an interesting 
booklet, ‘“‘Some Suggestions On Photographs of Tile- 
Work,” issued by The Associated Tile Manufacturers, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. Rarely has more practical photo- 
graphic information appeared between two covers. 
Although devoted to photographing tile-work, the 
booklet is eminently of value to amateur and pro- 
fessional photographers. In simple, concise lan- 
guage—well supported by excellent halftone repro- 
ductions—the important subjects of viewpoint, light, 
flashlight, artificial light, reflections and _ highlights, 
halation, perspective, joints, tile-work in colors, 
prints, and lastly, common faults are treated effectively 
and practically. We believe that any amateur or pro- 
fessional worker who is a reader of PHoto-Era, and 
seriously interested, may obtain this booklet by 
writing to the above-named source. 


The Camera-Man at the Front 


Tue French comic paper, Le Rire, pictures the French 
going over the top, with fatal consequences. Bullets 
from enemy machine-guns are whizzing by; hand- 
grenades are exploding; men are dropping, and men 
are charging. Amidst all this din and destruction 
stands a motion-picture man grinding away with a 
determined air and saying to himself, “Parbleu! I 
know that when the people see these films, they'll say 
that the pictures were faked in some park.” 


Defective Hearing 


Aunt E vira rushed into the house, hysterical. 

“T’ve lost my hearing!” she shouted. 

“You have?” her frightened sister shouted back. 
“How do you know?” 

“See that man out there playing that hand organ? 


Well, van’t hear a single note!”’ and Aunt Elvira 
wept afresh. 
“That’s a motion-picture photographer at work! 


snapped her sister. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 





Tue British JouRNAL PootoGrapuic ALMANAC, 1918. 
Edited by George E. Brown, F. I. C. Numerous 
illustrations. Price, paper edition, 75 cents; cloth, 
$1.50; postage extra, according to zone. New 
York, U. S. A.: George Murphy, Inc., 57 East 
Ninth Street, American Agents. 

With each year, our admiration of the courage and 
tenacity of purpose which characterize the publishers 
of this valuable photographic annual increases in 
proportion to the difficulties that everybody knows 
is increasing. After three and one-half years of the 
most terrible conflict in history, we find the old familiar 
advertisers, and this year several new ones from 
America. In point of size, reading-matter and ad- 
vertisements, the 1918 Sr essnin Almanac is virtua!ly 
the same as the one of last yea 

The text includes the usual heipful formule, standard 
tabular matter and the ever-interesting “Epitome of 
Progress,’ with its quotations from most of the leading 
photographic journals of the world. 

This year, “Miscellena of Negative-Making,” 
written by the editor, is a paper meriting the thorough 
study of amateur and _ professional photographers. 
Despite existing conditions, the advertisements in 
the 1918 British Almanac are of unusual interest. 
They offer conclusive proof that British camera- 
manufacturers are very much up and doing. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE AND DESCRIPTIONS OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC IntER-LENS SHUTTERS WITH DIRECTIONS 
FOR CLEANING AND Reparrinc. By William O. 


Hammer. Illustrated with 17 full-page plates. 
40 pages. 9x11 inches. Price, paper, $2.50. San 
Francisco: William O. Hammer. 


Without a doubt, Mr. Hammer has made a ten- 
strike. The need of an accurate, clear and simple 
guide to the repair of inter-lens shutters has long 
been apparent to repair-men, photographic dealers 
and camerists. Virtually, every inter-lens shutter now 
on the American market is described and its mechan- 
ism shown clearly by enlargement. Moreover, ex- 
plicit instructions are given with regard to separating 
and assembling the parts. Although this book will be 
of interest to the average camerist, its greatest value 
will be to repair-men and photographic dealers. 
The importance of thorough and satisfactory shutter- 
repair work cannot be over-estimated. Mr. Hammer's 
excellent treatise shows the way to success. 


Acceptable 


A youne writer who has been rather unfortunate 
in having photographic articles rejected by the editor 
of PHoto-Era, confided to a friend that he had at last 
written something that he was sure would be accepted 
by the editor. 
“You don’t say!” 
and what is it?” 
“*A cheque for a year’s subscription.” 


exclaimed the friend, interested, 





































































WITH THE TRADE 











A Well-Deserved Advancement 


THE promotion of R. L. Ennis to the management of 
the New York office of the Defender Photo-Supply 
Company is well deserved and has given much satis- 
faction to his many friends in Boston and elsewhere. 
Mr. Ennis formerly had charge of the Boston office, 
and his efficiency, courtesy and tact won him the 
friendship of New England dealers and photographers. 
Puoto-Era wishes him every success. 


Employing Service-Men 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC company, in advertising for an 
assistant, made the following statement: ‘‘ None but 
discharged soldiers need apply; married man _pre- 
ferred; will be paid a wage to support a family in 
comfort, regardless of pension.” Service-men are 
beginning to filter back into civilian life, and the 
stream will increase steadily in volume. Therefore, 
the quotation is a timely reminder that the claims of 
such men to consideration should not be forgotten, 
and that they should be given a fair chance, even 
if it is not to be expected that they should receive 
preferential treatment to the exclusion of all others. 
This is far from being a suggestion that employers 
should penalize themselves by engaging a man who is 
unsuitable or incompetent for a given post; but 
among such men it will be often found that there is 
at least one who is particularly desirable. It may 
safely be presumed, also, that in a general way a 
man who has proved his quality and worth in the 
service of his country may safely be relied upon for 
faithful and effective service in the interests of his 
employer. Those who have vacancies that can be 
filled by service-men with reasonable prospect of 
success bear the point in mind.—Photography. 


W. Green Joins Burke & James, Inc. 


Tue appointment of Mr. W. Green to the manage- 
ment of the New York branch of Burke & James, Inc., 
is of interest to his numerous friends in the metropclis. 
In addition to his executive ability, Mr. Green is a 
practical photographer, and this fact is ample guaranty 
that the interests of Burke & James in New York City 
will receive the efficient attention that they merit. 
Mr. Green will be remembered by readers of PHoto- 
Era as being the author of several] articles of eminently 
practical value. 


The Treatment of Competitors 


“Don’t make a practice of running down or belittling 
your competitor,” says a Norfolk, Va., art-dealer. 
“He has a right to exist, even though he does run a 
competing store in the same line of business. He is in 
business for motives similar to yours, and while he re- 
mains, or you do, life will be pleasanter and you will 
undoubtedly sell as many pictures if you live and let 
live, respecting each other rather than wishing that 
each setting sun would witness the closing of the store 
across the street. Crying down the other man is a poor 
way to build up trade. The public does not approve 





that kind of competition and usually has less respect 
for a dealer who continually disparages a fellow pro- 
fessional. Be on friendly terms! Extend the glad 
hand and let the best man survive in the town if there 
isn’t room for two. Individuality determines the suc- 
cess of the dealer, nowadays, and a dealer must keep 
his stock and prices strictly up-to-date, yet his own per- 
sonality draws the custom.—The Picture and Art Trade. 


Cutting Prices at a Loss 


APPARENTLY, the simplest way to get rid of surplus 
goods is to sell them at cut prices. The shrewd 
buisness-man avoids doing this, for though it makes 
for increased sales, it is quite unprofitable. It’s 
a distinct loss. He is not in business for that pur- 
pose. Now, if ever, is the time for the dealer to 
maintain prices (established retail-prices) and make 
a profit. If his competitor wants to sell goods at a 
loss, let him. Sensible buyers do not patronize a cut- 
price store, which, in the end, stands for cheapness 
and not quality. 


The Manufacture of Dyes 


An English cotemporary, Photography and Focus, 
states that an amusing story has been going the 
rounds of the lay-press lately, describing how some 
enterprising individuals procured the “recipes” of 
several hundred German dyestuffs: and on such a 
report, more than one paper burst out into a leading 
article on the advantages to this country of such an 
acquisition. The bubble was soon pricked, however. 
The difficulty of making dyestuffs, and photographic 
developers, is not a matter of “recipes” at all, but 
of raw materials and plant at the moment, and of 
commercial system in the future. It is not enough 
to produce the goods: they must be produced econom- 
ically: and to do this markets must be found not 
only for some particular products, but for a number 
of others, which are produced at the same time and 
must be sold, if the work as a whole is to be remunera- 
tive. The industry is a remarkable example of the 
most involved and mutually dependent processes and 
products. We are in a position to say that a great 
deal has been done to replace the German chemicals 
and dyestuffs: but there is much more yet to be 
accomplished to put things on the safe side when 
war terminates. 


Charge-Accounts Aplenty 


Mr. —— was looking over the credit sales-slips 
one day. Suddenly he called to the new salesman: 

“Did you give George Callahan credit?” 

“Sure,” said the salesman. “‘I—”’ 

“Didn't I tell you to get a report on any and every 
camera-man asking for credit?” 

“Why, I did,” retorted the salesman, who was an 
earnest young fellow. “Idid get areport. The agency 
said he owed money to every dealer in town, and, of 
course, if his credit was that good, I knew that you 
would like to have him open an account here!” 

Adapted. 
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